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THE WAR CLOUD OVER THE BALKANS 


S cold weather comes on the war moves south. 

The storm center now rests over the Balkan 

mountains and it seems possible that the 

Great War may be determined in the same 
place where it began. 

If anything more were needed to impress the Amer- 
ican people with the peril of kingship, it is the fact that 
the fate of the Balkans and consequently that of Europe 
depends now upon the personal caprice of one man, an 
ex-Austrian officer whom accident has placed upon the 
throne of Bulgaria. In 1886 a committee of three prom- 
inent Bulgarians went hunting thruout Europe for a 
prince to replace Alexander of Battenberg, who had been 
kidnapped and conveyed out of the country by the army 
officers, Since there was great likelihood that his suc- 
cessor would meet the same fate or a worse, the various 
scions of royalty who had been invited to seat them- 
selves upon the unstable throne at Sofia had declined 
the honor. The committee, on their way home from 
their futile quest, were dining with a friend in a Vienna 
restaurant, so the story goes, when they confided to 
him their disappointment. “Why not take him?” said 
the friend, pointing to a tall, handsome young man in 
the dainty white uniform of the Austrian army, who 
was sitting, by chance or otherwise, at a neighboring 
table. So they took him. 

It must be said that few rulers, elective or hereditary, 
have accomplished as much for their country and them- 
selves as Ferdinand of Bulgaria. Altho he was in his 
youth as tender hearted as Robespierre and could not 
_ bear the sight of blood, even of the lower animals, he 
has involved his country in two terrible wars and has 
now mobilized his troops with a view to engaging in a 
third. In 1908, taking advantage of the neglect of the 
Ottoman Government to invite his envoy to dinner, he 
threw off the pretense of subordination to the Sultan, 
and crowned himself Czar of the Bulgars. His kingdom, 
tho but little larger than the State of Virginia, occupies 
a central position, so he can throw his troops directly 
into Serbia, Greece, Rumania or Turkey, with all of 
whom he has been at war within the last three years. 
Tho his subjects are fewer than the population of Ohio, 
he has at his command more trained troops than the 
President of the United States. 

We realize something of the complexity of the Balkan 
situation when we recall that King Ferdinand’s great- 
est general has been fighting on the Russian side since 
the beginning of thé war. Radko Dmitrieff is known as 
the “Bulgarian Napoleon,” both from his personality 
and his tactics. He is a dark, stocky man with keen eyes 
and a lock of hair that tumbles over his forehead after 
the manner of the Little Corporal. He is beloved of his 


troops and can lead them where others would fail, It 
was he who commanded the Third Bulgarian Army in 
October, 1912, when it defeated the Turks at. Lule Bur- 
gas and pursued them to the Chatalja Lines. In Octo- 
ber, 1914, he led the Russian left wing in the first ad- 
vance thru Galicia, and his swift sweep along the slope 
of the Carpathians disconcerted the Austrians and led 
to the isolation of Przemysl. Since then he has not fig- 
ured in the despatches, but if he is still in the Russian 
service he may find himself fighting his own country- 
men who are now allied with the Turks, their enemies 
of three years ago, and are opposed to the Serbs, then 
their allies against the Turks. 

The belligerent powers have been bidding against 
each other ever since the war began for Bulgaria, as 
they have for Italy, Greece and Rumania. Italy, after 
ten months of hesitation and preparation, cast in her lot 
with the Allies. Greece and Rumania were about to do 
the same last winter, but hesitated when the tide turned . 
against Russia. Bulgaria has openly announced that her 
arms or neutrality were for sale to the highest bidder. 
From each of her four neighbors she claims territory. 
Turkey has agreed to her terms and has surrendered 
part of the territory about Adrianople which was taken 
by the Bulgars in the first Balkan war and regained by 
the Turks in the second. Rumania and Greece show no 
disposition to retrocede the territory they took from 
Bulgaria in the second Balkan war. Serbia, under pres- 
sure from the Allied Powers, consented to surrender 
part but not all of the Macedonian territory which Bul- 
garia claims. The difference between the Bulgarian 
claims and the Serbian proffered concession is an area 
less than Connecticut, and it would be hard for either 
historian or ethnologist to decide which has the better 
right to it. But the decision will, it seems, be left to 
neither, but to the arbitrament of arms. 


T is the impending fall of Constantinople which has 

precipitated the crisis. The campaign on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula has been disappointing to the Allies. The 
British and French troops, even with the backing of 
their powerful warships, have not been able to do more 
than hold a strip of the shore, twelve miles long. The 
Turkish fortifications on the hights are still untaken. 
But there are increasing rumors that the Turks are 
getting short of munitions and cannot hold out much 
longer unless their Teutonic allies can come down the 
Balkan peninsula to their rescue. An Italian army of 
110,000 men is said to be assembled on the Greek islands 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles, ready to join in the 
attack upon Constantinople. , 

The British, who formerly fought the Russians to save 
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Constantinople for the Turks, are now fighting the Turks 
to give Constantinople to the Russians. Gladstone in 
1876 aroused all England by his pamphlet denouncing 
the massacre of the Bulgarian people by the Turks, and 
the Russians came down from the north to rescue the 
Bulgars from their oppressors. But after their rescue 
it was England, then under Disraeli, not Gladstone, 


which took away part of the territory given by Russia: 


, to Bulgaria and put it again under Turkish rule. 

Bulgaria is the most progressive and liberal of the 
Balkan states. In matters of education, religious tolera- 
tion and freedom from racial and linguistic tyranny, the 
Bulgarian Government has set a good example to its 
neighbors. But in regard to cruelty in warfare and 
faithlessness to treaty obligations, there is not much to 
choose between the Balkan states. The revelations of the 
Carnegie Peace Endowment Committee of the atrocities 
and treachery in the Balkan wars seemed to all of us in- 
credibly barbarous, but if half of what we hear be true, 
a future investigating committee would discover still 
worse things had been done in Belgium, Serbia and East 
Prussia. 

According to Premier Venizelos, Greece was offered 
by Sir Edward Grey a long strip of the coastland of 
Asia Minor if she would enter the war on the side 
of the Allies. This would have doubled the extent of 
Greece and given her a hold upon the Asiatic continent 
such as she never possest except in Alexander’s brief 
reign. But in exchange Greece would be required to cede 
the recently acquired port of Kavala to Bulgaria. In vain 
Venizelos argued that the Turkish territory offered by 
‘the Allies, extending from Cape Phineka to the Gulf of 
Adramyti, was sixty times as large as the Kavala dis- 
trict and held twenty-five times as many Greeks. To the 
King and the people the nearer seemed the larger, and 
Macedonia appeared more important than Asia Minor. 
So Venizelos was dismissed in disgrace. Now he is back 
in power and may be able to accept the offer of the 
Allies if it still holds. Possibly, however, the territory 
once proffered to Greece forms part of the price paid to 
Italy for her intervention. ° 

But the mobilization of Bulgaria, whether it means 
merely “armed neutrality” like Switzerland and Bel- 
gium, or something more, has forced Greece to mobilize 
also, for Greece is bound by treaty to come to the aid 
of Serbia against Bulgaria. When 300,000 Bulgar- 
ian soldiers confront 300,000 Greek soldiers across the 
imaginary line marking the boundary, when both are 
subjected to the external pressure of the belligerent 
powers and to the internal incitement of hereditary 
hatred and recent wrongs, it will be a miracle if the 
guns do not go off. 


PACIFISTS AND PREPARATIONISTS 


XCEPT for the extremists in both camps—and they 
are, after all, few—the pacifists and preparation- 
ists are not as far apart as they think. Both want peace. 
Both believe in adequate defense. Their only difference 
seems to be this: The pacifists dwell more on the end 
than the means; the preparationists more on the means 
than the end. 
The pacifists, however, have the broader vision. 
They are internationalists. They are looking toward 
universal peace. The preparationists, on the contrary, 


are nationalists. They concern themselves mostly with 
the safety of their own country. 

How can these two groups be brought together? 
There is one way. Let them both work for the inaugura- 
tion of a League to Enforce Peace after the war is 
over, in which the nations agree to settle their quarrels 
by courts and councils of conciliation and jointly compel 
any recalcitrant member to bring its disputes before 
the courts and councils before engaging in hostilities. 

If the nations agree to pool their armaments for con- 


- certed action, then there is no need to keep a force much 


larger than is necessary to coerce an unruly member. 
If the nations are jointly prepared against the aggres- 
sion of any one, war will hardly take place, for no nation 
will dare flaunt a united world. 

Thus the scientific basis for international disarma- 
ment is laid and at the same time a preparation against 
war has been made that is sanctioned and guaranteed 
by the combined forces of the world. 

Collective, not competitive, measures for security ful- 
fil the dreams of the pacifists and more than meet all 
the requirements of the preparationists. , 

Let us have peace—world peace; and preparedness— 


.world preparedness. 


A NURSE’S HEROISM 
NE of the salient bits of relief in the midst of war 
stories that have become so commonplace in their 
recital of deaths and wounds as to be almost negligible 
is the tale of the nurse who, at the American Hospital 
at Neuilly, inoculated herself with the bacillus of gas 
gangrene and thus provided a needed subject for the 


crucial test of a new serum, which has proved success- - 


ful and probably will bring about the saving of many 
lives. The result as cabled, if fully confirmed by subse- 
quent control tests, will have all the more interest for 
Americans because the earliest successful studies by 
which the bacillus of gas gangrene was discovered were 
made here in America at Johns Hopkins, by Professor 
William H. Welch, and the microorganism is perhaps as 
often referred to by bacteriologists under the name of 
the bacillus Welchii as under the longer scientific desig- 
nation which he gave it, the bacillus aerogenes capsul- 
atus, that is, the rod-like microorganism which grows 
with a capsule and produces gaseous substances during 
its growth. 

The story from the American Hospital at Neuilly 
which was cabled over last week is that Miss Mary 
Davies, a nurse at the hospital, who is the daughter of 
the Governor General of a British province in India and 
a former student of bacteriology at the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, has watched with much interest, while working as 
the laboratory assistant at the hospital under Dr. Ken- 
neth Taylor, the experiments by which this American 
doctor has been curing gas gangrene in animals. His 
remedy had not as yet been employed in human beings, 
but she was convinced of its efficacy from what she had 
seen in the laboratory and so she did not hesitate to in- 
oculate herself with the disease in order to provide a 
human control test that would bring about the introduc- 
tion of the remedy for wounded soldiers and thus save, 
as she was persuaded, many lives. 

The disease promptly developed after the inoculation 
and indeed in very virulent form, for Miss Davies delib- 
erately chose cultures of the bacilli that had come from 
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some of the most serious cases under observation at the 
hospital, and the amount inoculated would have been 
sufficient, it is said, to kill at least fifty of the animals 
used for experimental purposes. She had taken no one 
into her confidence in the matter, and even hired a room 
outside of the hospital in order to obviate any risk there 
might be of the spread of the disease among the wound- 
ed soldiers by infection. Fortunately the serum proved 
efficacious immediately, recovery was prompt and now 
the voluntary patient is pronounced quite out of danger. 

Gas gangrene is one of the very serious complications 
that proved so discouraging at the beginning of the war. 
When one of the oldest implements that man invented, 
the spade, beat that highly complex invention of the most 
modern times, the repeating rifle, and the opposing 
armies dug themselves into their trenches in north 
France, earth dirt could scarcely fail to find its way as 
a contamination into many wounds. Two very serious 
forms of bacilli occur in soil, and particularly soil that 
has been plowed for years. One of these is the dreaded 
tetanus bacillus and the other the bacillus of gas gan- 
grene. It was not long before hundreds of cases of these 
two nearly always fatal diseases developed among the 
wounded soldiers. Precautionary injections of tetanus 
antitoxin soon lessened the danger from tetanus, tho 
not before many precious lives had been sacrificed, but 
gas gangrene, especially during last fall, was one of the 
terrors that made war, even this war, if possible more 
awful than the imagination could picture it. 

A slight wound of the leg or foot which becomes in- 
fected by the gas bacillus, begins to swell, to change its 
color, first into a dusky red and then into very dark 
even black or green, while above the dark, dead portion, 
‘there is an area covered by blebs filled with air. They 
herald the gradual advancement of the disease, for they 
indicate that the gas forming bacillus is at work below 
in the tissues and that it will not be long before the 
changes produced by it will shut off the circulation and 
lead to further death of the limb. The disease is often 
fatal, it is always very seriously crippling, takes a long 
time for convalescence, and has been the terror of the 
military surgeons. If the investigations of Dr. Kenneth 
Taylor thru Miss Davies’s heroism have brought the 
knowledge of a serum that is curative, one of the great 
discoveries of modern medicine and surgery has been 
effected, for the remedies employed so far have been 
very uncertain and in spite of what seemed to be suc- 
cesses with some of them, none of them have been used 
with confidence by surgeons generally. As gas gangrene 
is a disease not seldom fatal in civil life also, the war 
and its vicissitudes will thus have given opportunity for 
the development of an important medical advance. 





WHAT IS THE BEST THING IN YOUR TOWN? 


VERY town, big or little, has something which 

gives it distinction, something that no other place 
has, tho other places might want to have it if they heard 
about it. Whenever we visit a town we soon find out what 
this is, for the people are very kind about pointing it 
cut to the stranger. It may be a new skyscraper or an 
eld Colonial mansion; it may be the paving, the park or 
the pageant; it may be a man, perhaps a woman, whose 
labors have transformed the community and made it 
worth living in. 


But to visit every town in person in order to discover 
its peculiar advantage takes too much time. We must 
do it by proxy. Now in every town of the United States, 
however small, there is pretty sure to be at least one 
reader of The Independent. If he or she would take a 
little time to consider what is regarded as the finest 
feature of the place and then write us about it we 
should have a collection which would give an unparal- 
leled view of the sunny side of America. The time spent 
in thinking about why your own town is the best in the 
world will not be wasted whether what you write gets 
into print or not. 

For the most interesting article on “What Is the Best 
Thing in Your Town?” we will give a prize of $100. For 
any others printed in full we will give $25. If we use 
quotations from the others we will pay for them accord- 
ing to space. These articles are intended to fill a page, 
and so should be about 1200 words long. A good photo- 
graph may add to the interest, and if the sketch is a 
biography the portrait of the individual should certainly 
go with it. There is no restriction as to size of the 
town; the village of X with its score of houses will stand 
as good a chance as New York City if it chances to pos- 
sess some one who knows how to see what is best in it 
and how to make others see it. Nor do we insist that the 
author shall have a legal residence in the town he de- 
scribes; it may be merely an acquaintance of his. But it 
must be a real town. All manuscripts must be in hand 


_ not later than December 1. 


THOUGHTS AT THE OPENING OF COLLEGE 


HE football coach demands and gets the utmost 
from every candidate for the team. He drops the 
duffer and quitter from the squad without a moment’s 
compunction. As a disciplinarian he is the strictest of 
the strict. But he treats each player as a companion and 
an equal. 
The professor is lenient with the candidate for a de- 
gree. He not only tolerates tawdry work, but he some- 
times passes the flunker. Probably a third of the college 
degrees are unearned. But he sits on high and treats the 
undergraduate as an inferior. 
If the spirit of the football coach should be introduced 
into the classroom, the college graduate would kick more 
goals in the game of life. 


FRIENDLINESS PLUS FAIR PLAY 
R. ROCKEFELLER can swing a pick and eat 
cook-house beans and dance to “Tipperary” at a 
miners’ party. It is well that he can, and better that he 
cares to. He has made a good beginning, but the most 
important step is yet to be taken. 

The United Mine Workers, and the thinking pub- 
lic, know that personal friendliness does not take the 
place of industrial justice, particularly when it has to 
operate at a distance of some seventeen hundred miles 
fifty weeks out of the fifty-two. 

Mr. Rockefeller has chosen hitherto to put his influ- 
ence back of a policy which continually opposes the 
workers’ best means of securing industrial justice. He 
may be able, one or two weeks in the year, to eat and 
chat and dance with the miners and their folks one by 
one. But it is quite impossible for him to bargain with 
them for their labor in the same way. Collective bar- 
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gaining—thru the union—is the only way out. Mr. 
Rockefeller can give real significance to his visit by rec- 
ognizing that union organization is right and neces- 
sary, and accepting it as a means toward the harmony 
which he is so obviously seeking. 





MORAL REACTIONS OF THE WAR 


OR many generations it has been a commonplace of 

popular sociology that religious feeling is quickened 
by war, and predictions have freely been made that a 
great revival of religion will bring a measure of spir- 
itual compensation to the human race for the destruction 
and desolation now going on. Particularly in France and 
England, it has been said, faith will return. England 
will again become Puritan, we have been told, and 
France Catholic. Protestant Germany will once more be 
devout, and even in the United States the churches 
again will attract the masses. 

We shall not venture to forecast the disappointment 
of earnest men and women who are finding comfort in 
these prophesyings, but as a fact of observation there is 
curiously little evidence, so far, that they are anything 
more than an assumption that the close association of 
war and religion in former times still holds good. It is 
noticeable that we hear almost none of the “improving” 
discourse that everybody indulged in a hundred or even 
fifty years ago. We are not day by day reminded that 
Providence is working out a mysterious design, or that 
Ged is punishing the earth for wickedness that could 
no longer be permitted to flourish unrebuked and un- 
chastised. 


But whatever may sooner or later be the effect of the - 


war upon faith in supernatural agency, and upon re- 
ligious devotion, it is apparent that a purely secular and 
practical sobriety of mind has already been produced as 
one immediate reaction, and there is every indication 

‘that it will have lasting consequences in popular habits 
and conditions of well being. 

Frivolity and effervescent foolishness have nearly dis- 
appeared from France and England, and wherever they 
survive in a small way, they are severely condemned. 
Cheerful, wholesome recreation, on the other hand, is en- 
couraged, as of value in maintaining the courage and 
morale of peoples plunged in sorrow and burdened with 
crushing costs. Luxuries and even comforts have cheer- 
fully been sacrificed. The oldfashioned virtues of econ- 
omy and thrift are again insisted on, and everywhere it 


has become bad form to give way to uncontrolled ex-» 


pressions of grief. Stoicism, courage, frugality, sobri- 
ety of mind and behavior, are everywhere socially de- 
manded. 

Thruout Europe the liquor traffic and the con- 
sumption of spirits have been brought under control. 
It is safe to say that the control will continue and be 
developed after peace is established. In other things 
also state control will, from this time on, diminish the 
human waste and wreckage that have discredited the 
long régime of social irresponsibility. Thru experience 
nations will know, what they have been slow to believe, 
that by discipline and a firm hand men can be withheld 
from idleness and worthlessness. Conservation and effi- 
ciency will be held obligatory. 

And while scientific research in general is put back 
for a century, in certain fields it is being stimulated to 


the utmost. In surgery and in the prevention of disease 
strides have been made that two years ago would have 
been thought incredible. When the war is over, and eco- 
nomic production begins to get back to normal dimen- 
sions, it will be within the power of each civilized nation 
to stamp out nearly every one of the epidemic diseases 
which hitherto have ravagéd populations more merci- 
lessly than war itself, 

It is not unwarranted, we think, to see in these moral 
reactions of the war evidence that the human race 
really has made progress in other than material ways. 
It has at least learned to look upon itself as responsible 
for conditions, and it sets about its task of improving 
them in a common sense, scientific and businesslike way. 
It is not too much to hope that in this way, and under a 
sense of responsibility, it will resolutely set about the 
task of preventing the unspeakable calamity of war. 








ED HOWE IS INDIGNANT 

D HOWE of Atchison, Kansas, writes and publishes 

E. W. Howe’s Monthly, Devoted to Indignation and 
Information. In the September number of this little 
sheet—rosy with indignation—he quotes our editorial 
of a few weeks ago on Dobson and his fellow writers 
of light verse. Under the heading “Fine Nonsense,” he 
remarks: 


I venture to say the writer in The Independent does not 
do what he advises his readers to do: he wrote to give the 
notion of profound literary culture, and nine out of ten 
persons who read this fine nonsense, instead of having con- 
tempt for it, will feel ashamed that they know nothing of 
Dobson, or Prior, or Locker, or Praed. For we have all 
been brought up to venerate fine nonsense in every form... . 

I am sixty-two years old, and have been a busy reader 
all my life. I am something of a collector of books. And 
I declare in this public way without a blush that I have 
never read a line of’ Dobson, or Prior, or Locker, or Praed. 
And, what is more, I have never heard of these writers 
except in fine nonsense such as that quoted above: never 
have I heard these writers mentioned in conversation. And 
I confess again that the writer in The Independent has not 
caused me to wish to read Dobson, or Prior, or Locker, 
or Praed: on the contrary, I shall avoid them because of 
the recommendation quoted above. ... 

I say I do not care for Dobson, or Prior, or Locker, or 
Praed. You may wonder how I know I do not, since I con- 
fess I have never read them. If these writers were impor- 
tant, I would have heard them mentioned in the course of 
my long life; if they were worthy of acquaintance, the 
people I have known would have mentioned them in my 
presence. 

The people should quit being bluffed by the writers and 
speakers of fine nonsense: let that which is above our 
heads, remain there. 

I am tired of fine nonsense, and make bold to say so. You 
are tired of fine nonsense : Say so, and assist in starting 
the world on the right. track. 

The people appreciate the best in everything; don’t let 
a backroom critic persuade you that they do not. 


This is disconcerting. It hardly matters that Ed 
Howe freely confesses that this is a case of indignation 
without information, for if anybody knows what folks 
in Kansas like to read and what is good for them to 
read it is Ed Howe himself. 

But perhaps Kansas is too hot in the summertime for 
the reading of any sort of poetry. For ourselves, we 
believe that a great many folks who think they ought 
to like great poetry, and don’t, would be happier and 
more sincere if they took to verse of this more careless 
sort which anybody with an eye for a whimsy can hon- 
estly enjoy—unless, like the sage of Potato Hill, he is 
interested only in the “important” poets. We, alas, are 
not so sage, and we like unimportant ones, too. 
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The budget bill pre- 
sented to the British 
Parliament on Sep- 
tember 21 calls for the largest appro- 
priations made in the history of the 
world and a heavier burden of taxation 
than the English people have ever 
borne. The total expenditure for the 
current year was estimated by Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Reginald Mc- 
Kenna at $7,500,000,000. Of this the 
navy costs $950,000,000, the army 
costs $3,575,000,000 and the advances 
to the Allies and dominions amount to 
$2,115,000,000. The average daily ex- 
penditure now amounts to $22,500,000 
a day and is expected to rise to $25,- 
000,000 later in the year. 

To meet this enormous burden the 
Chancellor is obliged not only to in- 
crease existing taxes but to break with 
the traditional British policy of free 
trade. A duty of 33% per cent ad 
valorem will be imposed upon automo- 
biles, motion picture films, watches, 
musical instruments, plate glass and 
hats with the object of restricting im- 
ports, reducing consumption and rais- 
ing revenue. The duty on sugar is in- 
creased a penny a pound. Postal and 
telegraph rates are raised. 

But the chief increase is on the in- 
come tax. This has been raised 40 per 
cent and the exemption limit has been 
lowered from $800 to $650 so that even 
workingmen earning $13 a week will 
have to contribute. The tax rate is 
higher for larger incomes, and income 
received from invested funds pays 
nearly fifty per cent more than that 
received as salaries or wages. The high- 
est grade of incomes, those over $500,- 
000, will have to pay 34 per cent into 
the national treasury. 

The Chancellor concluded his budget 
speech with the ominous words: 

We have trebled our debt, and doubled 
our taxes. If the war continues, these pro- 
posals cannot be our last word. Our great 


resource is the continued willingness of 
the people to bear their share. 


The imposition of a tariff, admittedly 


British Burdens 








THE GREAT WAR 


September 20—Bulgarian army mob- 
ilized. British Government asks Par- 
liament for appropriations amount- 
ing to $7,500,000,000. 

September 21—Heavy and continuous 
artillery duels in France and Bel- 
gium. Representatives of, British 
Government in New York negotiat- 
ing for a half billion dollar loan. 

September 22—French aviators drop 
bombs on Royal Palace of Wiirttem- 
berg at Stuttgart. Russians retreat 
safely from Vilna. 

September 23—Greek army mobilized. 
Russians regain Lutsk fortress. 
September 24—New German internal 
loan of three billion dollars raised. 
Reinforcements of 110,000 men 

brought to Dardanelles. 

September 25—British fleet bombards 
Zeebrugge, Belgium. German artil- 
lery shelling Serbian forts across 
Danube and Save. 

September 26—Allied advance begins. 
French attack German lines in 
Champagne, taking fifteen miles of 
trenches and 20,000 prisoners. 




















in part for protection, has shocked the 
free trade sentiment of the country. 
Sir Alfred Mond, chairman of the 
Free Trade Union, has called a meet- 
ing to organize opposition on this fea- 
ture of the budget proposals. 


. It was officially announced 
— during the winter that the 
Allied forces would take 
the offensive in the spring, but the at- 
tempts to break thru the German lines 
made by the British at Neuve Chapelle 
and by the French at Souchez proved 
so bloody and fruitless that further ef- 
forts were postponed until a larger 
supply of explosive shells could be pre- 
pared. So spring and summer went by 
while the lines from the sea to Switzer- 
land held almost where they were 
drawn a year ago. 
Now, however, it appears that the 
Allied forces have undertaken a deter- 
mined effort to expel the Germans from 


France and Belgium before the winter 
is on, or at least to make such a show 
of force as to compel the transference 
of a large part of the German troops 
from the eastern or southern fronts to 
the western. In anticipation of such an 
attack the Germans have lately been 
congregating reserves and forming new 
lines of trenches in the rear of the 
threatened sectors. The artillery has 
been playing almost continuously for 
days on the German entrenchments at 
numerous points along the whole front 
and their outposts have been carried 
by hand grenade and bayonet. North of 
Arras the British have taken Loos and 
the French Souchez. In the Champagne 
between Rheims and Verdun the 
French have crushed in the German 
advance line for fifteen miles, taking 
more than twenty thousand unwounded 
prisoners and thirty field guns. 

The end of the line where it touches 
on the North Sea at Zeebrugge has been 
attacked by the British fleet several 
times during the week. The German 
naval base here was bombarded on Sun- 
day morning by a British squadron con- 
sisting of five battleships and twenty- 
five smaller vessels. The German guns 
replied. Nothing is known of the re- 
sult on either side. 


The efforts of the Ital- 
ians to invade Austrian 
Tyrol confirm the les- 
son taught by the operations in France, 
Belgium and Gallipoli, that strong 
natural positions defended by artillery 
with plenty of ammunition are prac- 
tically impregnable. At the end of four 
months of continuous fighting the Ital- 
ian gains in this district are too slight 
to be perceptible upon an ordinary 
map. The Austrians are so strongly en- 
trenched upon the mountains along the 
border that the Italians, notwithstand- 
ing their superiority in numbers and 
their undoubted courage, have made 
little impression upon them. 

A few weeks ago we reported upon 


The Trentino 
Campaign 
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ADVANCING IN OPEN ORDER OVER THE SALT LAKE 


English troops who had just landed at Suvla Bay on the Gallipoli Peninsula marching inland over the dry bed of a salt lake a mile in diameter, 
They were stopped by the Turks not far from the edge of this lake and intrenched only two and a half miles from the shore 
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the authority of a Rome cablegram that 
the Tyrolean city of Rovereto had been 
evacuated by the Austrians and taken 
by the Italians. This evidently was a 
false report originating in the news 
that the Austrians had notified all civil- 
ians to leave the city in order to give 
the military full power for its defense. 
The inhabitants are mostly Italians and 
sympathize with the invaders rather 
than with the defenders. The Italian 
forces advancing from Asiago and 
Arsiero up the river valleys into the 
mountains have recently gained some 
hights upon the frontier about five 
miles southeast of Rovereto. 


The evacuation of Vilna 
was accomplished in 
time fcr the army to 
escape the clutches of the Germans 
who were advancing on the northern 
and southern sides to envelop it. The 
northern force had in fact got down 
behind the city so the Russians met it 
as they left the city and a battle was 
fought with reversed positions, the 
Germans facing westward and the Rus- 
sians eastward. According to Petrograd 
reports the Germans lost 250,000 men 
in their recent operations in this region, 
but such estimates of the losses of an 
enemy are always unreliable and in 
this case highly improbable. We may, 
however, believe the statement that at 
one point the Germans, relying too 
much upon the Russian deficiency in 
ammunition, prest too close upon the 
retreating army and were met by a 
storm of artillery fire, reserved for the 
purpose, which mowed them down by 
thousands. The German reports claim 
comparatively few prisoners, so it is 
evident that the most of the Russian 
forces effected their escape, altho they 
are not yet out of danger. 

In evacuating Vilna the Prince Tu- 


The Russian 
Retreat 





manoff, the commandant, 
cleared the town of every 
scrap of valuable metal, 
not merely copper but 
lead, zinc, aluminum and 
brass, even electric wires 
and kitchen utensils. The 
announcements that the 
bells were to be taken 
away from the Roman 
Catholic churches aroused 
great excitement among 
the people and the women 
stayed all night praying 
in the .churches as the 
bells tolled for the last 
time. 

The armies of Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg 
are closing in upon the 
fortress of Dvinsk (Diina- 
burg) from the south. 
Field Marshal von Mack- 
ensen is continuing his ad- 
vance in the _ Pripet 
marshes and has crost the 
Oginski Canal north of 
Pinsk. 

Further south near the 
Galician frontier in the 
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triangle formed by the 
three fortresses of Lutsk, 
Dubno and Rovno_ the 
Russians have had the best of it 
in the past week. They have not 
only defended Rovno but have regained 
Lutsk, the most westerly, so that only 
Dubno remains in German hands. These 
three fortresses defend the road to 
Kiev, so it is very important that they 
be held. That the Russians doubt their 
ability to hold them long is shown by 
the Petrograd despatches describing the 
evacuation of Kiev. 

The agitation caused by the pro- 
rogation of the Duma has not sub- 
sided, altho the strikes which broke out 
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THE PUZZLE MAP OF THE BALKANS 





If Bulgaria joins Germany she is likely to cross the western frontier to cut the railroad which 
connects Belgrade with Salonika and to occupy the territory south of Uskub, which she claims 


from Serbia. But this would leave her liable to attack from Rumania on the north or G 


reece on 


the south. It was the policy of Premier Venizelos to placate Bulgaria by ceding the port of Kavala 


Pease in Newark Evening News 


DALLYING 


in the munition factories have been 
supprest. The congress of municipal 
councils and the congress of zemstvos 
or provincial assemblies which are 
meeting in Moscow have both past res- 
olutions in favor of the reopening of 
the Duma and the appointment of a 
Government which shall have the con- 
fidence of the people. 


, The participation 
es _— of the Balkan 

States in the 
Great War seems now imminent. First 
the Bulgarian and three days later the 
Greek governments issued decrees of 
mobilization. The Bulgarian forces 
called to the colors comprize twenty-six 
classes, including all men under fifty. 
This would, it is claimed by the Bul- 
gars, put into the field 750,000 men. 
But probably no more than a third of 
that number will be put into the field 
at present. This is more than were used 
in the war against Turkey in 1912. 
They are said to be well equipped and 
have over a thousand cannon. Sixty 
thousand Bulgars from Macedonia 
responded to the order. Even those liv- 
ing in the region annexed by Serbia 
and Greece left their homes to enter 
the army which is designed to invade 
the country where they live. The Bul- 
garian troops have been massed upon 
the Serbian frontier where they may be 
used to strike at Nish, the war capital, 
or to cut the railroad leading to Salo- 
nika, which would isolate Serbia from 
Greece and the Allies. 

Before taking action King Ferdinand 
met in conference the leading men of 
all parties and the proposed policy was 
discussed with great frankness. It is 
said that the Opposition warned him 
that he was making a fatal mistake to 
take the side of the Central Powers and 
reminded him of the “criminal folly” 
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A BATTLEFIELD EPITAPH WITH A “PUNCH” 


of his treacherous attack on his ally, 
Serbia, in 1913. They demanded the 
convocation of parliament and the 
formation of a coalition cabinet, and 
threatened a revolution in case he per- 
sisted in his war policy. The King is 
said to have been incensed at their 
criticism. But since the decree of 
mobilization has been issued the lead- 
ers of the Opposition have declared 
their acquiescence. The Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment announces that the mobiliza- 
tion does not necessarily involve war 
but is merely putting the country into 
a state of “armed neutrality” necessi- 
tated by the dangers of the situation. 
Twenty classes of the Greek army 
which have’ been called to the colors 


should bring out 300,000, in addition 
to the 60,000 already under arms, if 
their real strength is up to their paper 
strength. All the railroads and steam- 
ship lines have been taken over by the 
Government and a moratorium will be 
declared. The chief strength of the 
Greek navy lies in the battleships 
“Idaho” and “Mississippi,” now named 
“Kilkis” and “Lemnos,” which were 
purchased from the United States Gov- 
ernment a couple of years ago. It will 
be remembered that at that time the 
Turks regarded it as an unfriendly act 
on the part of our Government to sell 
its battleships to Greece when that 
country was practically at war with 
Turkey. 


._,. Wehave from members 
The Gallipoli of the British Govern- 
ment renewed assur- 
ances that the fall of Constantinople is 
imminent and we hear new rumors that 
the Turkish defense is about to col- 
lapse; but what basis there is for these 
reports is not known to the public. 
From such details of the military oper- 
ations as have been allowed to tran- 
spire there is nothing to indicate any 
change in the situation. The British 
have been gaining steadily on the 
Anzac and Anafarta lines, but their 
gains have to be measured in feet. The 
peak of Achi Baba, 709 feet high. 
which dominates the lower end of the 
peninsula, is still held by the Turks tho 
the aeroplanes have discovered the lo- 
cation of the batteries on the hight, and 
these are being bombarded by the Brit- 
ish battleships. 

A Berlin dispatch says that the Al- 
lies have been reinforced by 110,000 
troops. These are represumably the 
Italian contingent which was reported 
to have been sent off on transports 
from Brindisi and Taranto for some 
unknown destination. The new troops 
have been landed at Mudros, on the 
Greek island of Lemnos, forty miles 
from the mouth of the Dardanelles. 
Altho Greece has been so far a neutral 
state the Greek islands of the Aegean 
Sea have been freely used for the past 
seven months as naval and military 
bases by the French and British forces. 

The recent reinforcements will not 
do much more than cover the losses of 
the Allied armies. According to an offi- 
cial statement the British losses at the 
Dardanelles up to August 21 amounted 
to 87,630, of whom 17,608 were killed. 
The Australian losses amount to more 
than 20,000, and the casualties among 
the New Zealand, Indian and French 
are not reported. The total would 
exceed 110,000, tho no doubt many of 
the wounded have returned to the front. 
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A DECKLOAD OF CONTRABAND 


A big shipment from Boston of life rafts for British warships 
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The new Ministry of Muni- 
’, 
— tions has control of 715 
establishments employing 
800,000 men. Twenty new shell fac- 
tories have been established and eight- 
een more are under construction. Much 
of the work could be done by unskilled 
laborers or by women, but the union 
men in some cases refuse to allow their 
employment. Mr. Lloyd George, in the 
course of an eloquent address before 
the Trade Union Congress, after quot- 
ing from a union circular which coun- 
seled the men not to work at their full 
capacity, said: 

This means that there has been a delib- 
erate attempt to restrict the output in guns, 
the making of which is vital to the protec- 
tion of the lives of men at the front. The 
state has kept its bargain with labor by 
abolishing war profits in the munitions fac- 
tories employing no fewer than ninety-five 
per eent of the workers engaged. Has labor 
shown equal readiness to fulfil its side of 
the agreement? The answer is a reluctant 
no. Unless the unions allow unskilled men 
and women to do, as far as they are able, 
work hitherto done by skilled men, unless 
they allow, in fact, an unqualified relaxa- 
tion of the union rules, we, are making 
straight for disaster. Every hour counts, 
every hour means death, every hour takes 
us further from victory and nearer defeat 
unless it is an hour spent by the nation in 
putting its whole strength into this great 
struggle for victory and freedom for the 
democracies of Europe. 


At the end of the 
Dumba’s Delay week Dr. Constantin 

Theodor Dumba was 
still in this country and still accredited 
to this Government as Ambassador. No 
reply to the request that he be recalled 
had been received from Vienna, and 
since it would be considered discour- 
teous for the Government to act fur- 
ther until Austria-Hungary had suffi- 
cient time to make answer, Dr. 
Dumba’s request for passports and a 
safe-conduct in order that he might sail 
on the 28th was denied for the time 
being. Ambassador Penfield, at Vienna, 
was instructed to make it clear that 
only a definite recall, and not a mere 
leave of absence, would satisfy the 
American Government. 

Some of the papers taken from 
James F. J. Archibald have been pub- 
lished, including the memorandum out- 
lining a plan of press and personal agi- 
tation to induce the Austro-Hungarian 
workers at Bethlehem and elsewhere to 
walk out, which Dr. Dumba commended 
to the attention of his superior with the 
objectionable remark that he thought 
the manufacture of war material could 
be strongly disorganized if not entirely 
prevented. The other published docu- 
ments do not add materially to the case 
against the Ambassador, tho offensive 
references to the President and, infer- 
entially, to Americans in general, in 
letters signed by Ambassador Dumba 
and Captain Franz von Papen, military 
attaché, added to the resentment felt 
against both for their previous indis- 
cretions. One letter quotes the inter- 
esting proposal made by Ambassador 
von Bernstorff that Germany would be 
glad to sell to the United States such 
munitions as she bought in this country 
to prevent their being shipped to the 
Allies. 

















Paul Thompson 
THE SERBIAN CROWN PRINCE 
Prince Alexander was left in control when his 
father virtually abdicated, and is now in active 
command of the threatened army 

Mr. Archibald has returned to this 
country and reiterates his assertion 
that he acted in entire good faith, since 
he had no reason to suspect that the 


letters he carried were in any way ob- 


jectionable. 

The close of the second 
The Anglo- F ‘@ 
French Credit week of daily confer 


ences between the An- 
glo-French commission headed by Baron 
Reading, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, and the American financiers with 
whom they are negotiating for a loan 
of several hundred millions of dollars, 
has not brought the announcement of 
an agreement upon the terms or the 
size of the loan, but the impression is 
general in Wall Street that a success- 
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KING PETER OF SERBIA 
The threat of Bulgarian and German invasion 
has grave possibilities for his country, which has 
been able to hold off Austria and conquer typhus 


ful outcome of the negotiations is sure. 
At the end of last week it was under- 
stood that at least two important points 
had been settled—that the loan would 
be for not more than $500,000,000, in- 
stead of the $1,000,000,000 which the 
British and French representatives had 
come prepared to ask; and that the 
underwriters would receive not more 
than one per cent commission. One of 
the vital questions still open is that of 
conversion of the short-term securities 
which will be issued to represent the 
loan, Lord Reading and his associates 
being unwilling to commit themselves, 
it is understood, to a statement of the 
rate of interest likely to be fixed for 
the long-time bonds for which the orig- 
inal notes may be expected later to be 
exchanged. The German opposition to 
the projected financing is active, es- 
pecially in the West, and it seems alto- 
gether probable that the great loan will 
be taken practically in its entirety by 
banks and capitalists of the East. For- 
eign exchange rates fluctuated very lit- 
tle during the week, their steadiness 
reflecting the confidence that the vast 
credit would finally be arranged. 


ial The South Carolina 
p mn ay one dispensaries have been 

voted out of existence 
and after January 1, 1916, the sale of 
alcoholic beverages in the state will be 
illegal. Prohibition was carried by a 
vote of about two to one. 

This ends the experiment in control 
of liquor-selling thru state monopoly 
which South Carolina entered upon in 
1893. The state bought alcoholic bev- 
erages at wholesale and sold them 
under various. restrictions. The “dis- 
pensaries” were closed at sunset and 
had no bars, selling only bottled 
liquors. The profits were divided be- 
tween the state school fund, the county 
and the municipality. The “Great 
Moral Institution” was fathered by Ben 
Tillman, then governor, and soon be- 
came a hotbed of corruption. Thru the 
appointment of many dispensors, spe- 
cial constables, and the like, the system 
became the framework of a state-wide 
machine, and there was unlimited graft 
in the purchase and handling of the 
liquors. After a legislative investigation 
in 1906 the state dispensary was abol- 
ished. 

A county dispensary system took its 
place, under which many of the politi- 
cal evils were eliminated. Only twenty- 
four out of the forty-four counties 
adopted it. however, and since 1907 the 
number of “wet” counties had been re- 
duced to fifteen. Most of these voted 
“dry” at the recent election. Of the 
large cities, Columbia voted for and 
Charleston against prohibition. 

The state was almost ready for pro- 
hibition before the state dispensary was 
created, the lower house having twice 
passed such a bill, and the “wet” terri- 
tory had been curtailed until 69 per 
cent of the people were living in pro- 
hibition areas. South Carolina is the 
fifteenth “dry” state, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina. Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and West Virginia 
having preceded it in the South. 
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John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has been inspect- 
ing the works of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, in 
which he is heavily interested, in the 
neighborhood of Trinidad, Colorado, 
where the bloody labor war of 1913-14 
took place. ~ 

His first week was spent in intimate 
investigation of all the activities of the 
mining camps and shops, the life of the 
workers, and particularly the working 
of the conciliation system, under 
which the men elect a complaint agent 
who lays their grievances before a rep- 
resentative of the company designated 
especially to handle these cases. He was 
told that the plan worked well. He 
walked thru mine galleries, handled a 
pick, and danced with miners’ daugh- 
ters. 

Meanwhile the officials of the United 
Mine Workers were talking of secur- 
ing his arrest for alleged conspiracy 
in connection with the killings at 
the Ludlow strikers’ camp in April, 
1914. A resolution inviting him to ad- 
dress the Colorado Federation of Labor 
in its annual convention was tabled 
after disorderly discussion. A committee 
of the International Board of the United 
Mine Workers invited him to a confer- 
ence, and he was expected to meet 
them. In one conversation he remarked: 
“The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
doesn’t care whether its men belong to 
the union or not.” The union represen- 
tatives were interested in the bearing 
of this statement on the company’s pol- 
icy. They claim that eight or nine hun- 
dred members have been refused em- 
ployment and that affiliation with the 
union is punished by summary dis- 
charge. 


Rockefeller in 
Colorado 


Another serious 
clash between 
American soldiers 
and Mexicans took place at Progreso, 
Texas, thirty-five miles from Browns- 
ville, on September 24. A band of 
seventy or eighty Mexicans, some of 
them in uniform, raided the post-office 
store and after firing on a squad of 
American troopers escaped over the 
river, while several hundred Mexicans 
intrenched along the bank covered 
their retreat with a heavy fire. One 
American was killed and the officer in 
command wounded. Several of the raid- 
ers were shot as they fled. It was re- 
ported that a trainload of troops from 
Matamoras, held by Carranza, had par- 
ticipated in the trench firing. 

The situation on the border is thus 
practically unchanged. It has been es- 
tablished that some of the shootings 
have been provoked by Americans and 
petty officials on both sides of the river 
are suspected of profiting by the dis- 
order thru smuggling and trading in 
refugees’ goods. Carranza has sent 
General Jacinto Trevino to investigate 
conditions and probably to consult with 
General Funston. Meanwhile the 5000 
American troops in the Brownsville re- 
gion, under orders not to cross the river 
in pursuit of raiding parties, can do no 
more than check the frequent outrages 
as they occur. At the other end of the 


Renewed Fighting 
in Mexico 
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INDIANA’S MOST BELOVED CITIZEN 
That is the way James Whitcomb Riley is de- 
scribed in the proclamation of the Governor of 
Indiana which makes the poet’s birthday, Octo- 

ber 7, a state festival called “Riley Day” 
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A GAME TO GROW OLD WITH 
Colonel Benjamin Nields, of Wilmington, eighty- 
four years old and still enthusiastic enough over 
golf to enter the Seniors’ Tournament at Apa- 
wamis last week. There were fourteen starters 
in Class D, limited to men of seventy years and 

upwards 


Texas frontier, around El Paso, 14,000 
men are concentrated, apparently to 
prevent Villista reprisals if Carranza 
is recognized. 

The opponents of Carranza are re- 
newing their efforts to discredit his 
claims before the seven diplomats 
meet again on October 9. In the ex- 
treme northern part of Sonora, near 
Nogales, General Maytorena, Villista, 
has defeated General Calles, Constitu- 
tionalist, and Villa is concentrating 
troops at Jaurez in the hope of crush- 
ing the northern Carranzista forces. 
Torreon, which, according to Carranza 
reports, Villa has been evacuating al- 
most continuously for two or three 
weeks, was still uncaptured by the Con- 
stitutionalists at last accounts. Altho 
Carranza has moved his government to 
Mexico City there has been much fight- 
ing in the nearby states, particularly 
Puebla, and even in the suburbs of the 
capital. The water supply is irregular, 
railroad service to Vera Cruz is fre- 
quently interrupted, and food is still 
lacking. Carranza has informed the 
American Red Cross that its work is no 
longer necessary, but its officials have 
issued a fresh plea for needed supplies. 


While the factions are 
fighting in Mexico a 
campaign of diplom- 
acy and publicity is being waged in this 
country against the recognition of Car- 
ranza. Roque Gonzales Garza, a Villista 
who was elected provisional president 
by the convention in January of this 
year and had a checkered career of 
four or five months, came to Washing- 
ton as a Villa delegate to the proposed 
peace convention, and made a state- 
ment predicting anarchy if Carranza 
should be recognized and Villa’s sol- 
diers (who number 100,000, he said) 
thrown on the country. He declared 
that the Constitutionalist forces and 
their opponents were about equal in 
military strength, and urged that the 
proposed conference should be held. 

A more significant, because less di- 
rectly partisan, communication was 
sent to the six conferring Latin-Ameri- 
can diplomats by Manuel Calero, the 
last regularly accredited ambassador 
to the United States, and J. Flores 
Magon, both formerly members of 
Madero’s cabinet. Recalling the “hate- 
ful dictatorship” of Huerta and repu- 
diating alike the Constitutionalists, led 
by “old and corrupt dregs of the Por- 
firian régime.” and the criminal Villa, 
they rebuked the United States for in- 
terfering in Mexico, and insisted that 
the law-abiding intelligent middle class 
should be allowed to work out the sal- 
vation of Mexico. They shrewdly in- 
sinuated that none of the South Ameri- 
can nations represented in the confer- 
ence was so secure that it could afford 
to set the precedent of foreign inter- 
vention in times of domestic disorder, 
and asserted that the military factions 
“would cease to be a scourge” if the 
United States would keep its hands off 
and prohibit the exportation of muni- 
tions of war. This is the program sug- 
gested by the “American engineer” in 
a recent number of The Independent. 


Who Shall Be 
Recognized? 

















FROM STATE ‘TO STATE 








CONNECTICUT: After many 
months of experiment by a 
group of men without legal or- 
ganization a million-dollar cor- 

ration has been formed at 
hester for the manufacture of 
a recently discovered black dye 
which, it is claimed, will form 
the foundation for aniline dyes 
of various colors and shades. 
The concern further claims to 
have turned out the first pure 
earbolic crystals ever obtained 
in this country, which is said 
to be of great importance to the 
dye and acid trade. It is an- 
nounced that the banking house 
of August Belmont & Co. of 
New York is the fiscal agent of 
the company. The concern oc- 
cupies what is known as the 
“yellow” factory, since the skin 
of the employees there soon 
turns to a deep yellow. But the 
company pays high wages and 
has an ever-shifting force of 
workmen. 


DELAWARE: Mr. William S. 

nd, a young engineer chemist 
of Wilmington, is experiment- 
ing with a new chemical com- 
pound for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing the carbon dioxide in 
breathed air. He recently sat 
for nearly eight hours in a 
small air-tight box immersed 
in water and _ experienced 
no difficulty in breathing. 
The experiment, which was 

rformed in the hydraulic 
aboratory of the Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, was wit- 
nessed by Captain Lloyd Bank- 
son, United States naval con- 
structor; Lieutenant D. N. F. 
Feditoff, assistant naval attaché 
at the Russian Embassy in 
Washington, and Prof. Abra- 
ham Henwood of Drexel Insti- 
tute. Tho none of these would 
comment on it, it is said they 
all wished to investigate the 
matter further. Captain A. W. 
Grant, commander of the U. 8S. 
submarine flotilla, is said to be 
greatly interested in Mr. Bond’s 
experiments. 


ILLINOIS: President Edmund 
J. James of the University of 
Illinois promises that the eight 
new buildings provided for in 
the appropriation of $5,000,000 
to the university by the Legis- 
lature this year will be com- 
pleted within two years. They 
are: School of Ceramics, to 
cost $120.000; School of Edu- 
cation, $120,000; woman’s res- 
soonee hall, growed. addition 
o the natural history building, 
$75,000; addition to engineer- 
ing hall, $75,000; addition to 
chemical laboratory. $150,000; 
administration building. $50,- 

» and vivarium, $75,000. 
After these buildings are paid 
for $212.000 will remain in the 
building fund, to be drawn upon 
as needed. 


KENTUCKY: Lexington has 
been having a spirited contest 
over the efforts of Commission- 
er of Public Safety Waller 
Hunt to abolish the court day 
sales on Cheapside. These sales 
have been held on court days 
for nearly a century and, while 
many merchants and livestock 
dealers are opposed to them, a 
majority of the people seem to 
regard the time-honored prac- 

as a good one. At these 
sales nearly everything from 
livestock to second-hand cloth- 
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ing, furniture, machinery and 
general junk is offered at pri- 
vate sale or by public auction. 
At last accounts it looked as if 
the Board of City Commission- 
ers would compromise the mat- 
ter by forbidding some of the 
least desirable sales. 


LOUISIANA: New Orleans is 
to have a $400, two-mile 
speedway. A tract of 360 acres 
of ideally located land, fronting 
on Lake Pontchartrain, has 
been purchased. Ground will be 
broken at once, and the track 
is to be completed early in Feb- 
ruary. Mr. John A. Prince, or- 
iginator of the board track 
speedway, who has built more 
than a hundred automobile 
tracks in the United States, will 
have charge of the construction. 

e says: “I have wagered 
$1000 that the track will be 
the fastest in the world and 
that Barney Oldfield, in a test 
to be made in February, will 
make the two miles in a min- 
ute.” 


MAINE: The packing of sar- 
dines, one of the most impor- 
tant industries of this state, is 
undergoing radical changes as 
a result of the Government bu- 
reau established in Eastport 
last year. This bureau, ° in 
charge of capable chemists 
from Washington, has done 
much to aid packers in putting 
up an improved article of food 
under sanitary conditions. It 
has had to contend with long- 
established bad habits of both 
fishermen and packers, but it is 
overcoming them. One of its 
hardest tasks has been to stop 
the packing of fish that have 
eaten “red feed,” a floating sub- 
stance which causes them to 
break in the packing and makes 
them unwholesome as_ food. 
However, many packers have 
learned that hard, whole fish 
bring better prices and aid in 
the establishment of good repu- 
tation. It is hoped-that before 
long the label “Packed in 
Maine” will be a valuable asset. 


MARYLAND: The Baltimore 
Sun recently closed a series of 
fourteen articles showing how, 
by discontinuing a large number 
of public offices, a great deal of 
money might be saved annually 
by the state without injury to 
the public business. From time 
to time offices have been cre- 
ated for deserving persons, but 
not discontinued when those 
persons died; offices created for 
good purposes have been contin- 
ued after their usefulness has 
past, and a large number of of- 
fices are in existence the duties 
of which should be combined 
with those of other offices. With- 
out political bias or criticism of 
office holders, the articles were 
convincing and informing. Not 
even the Sun itself was spared 
when the matter of public print- 
ing and advertising, of which 
that paper got a share, was 
considered. It went so far as 
to say that certain moneys paid 
to it for public advertising were 
wasted. 


MONTANA: When the ques- 
tion of antiquity is broached 
Montana can raise her chin and 
utter an authoritative boast. In 
the latest of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s reports Secretary 


Charles D. Walcott tells of a 
siliceous shale deposit which he 
found in the lower portion of 
Deep Creek canyon, southeast 
of Helena, where there are re- 
mains of crab-like animals sug- 
esting in form our ordinary 
esh-water crayfishes. “These 
fossils,” says Dr. Walcott, “are 
the oldest animal remains now 
known, and the algal deposits 
which occur at intervals for 
several thousand feet below the 
shales containing the crusta- 
ceans, are the oldest authentic 
vegetable remains.” It is also 
interesting that two types of 
bacteria have been found in a 
fossil state in the rock in asso- 
ciation with the algae remains. 


NEBRASKA: About ten years 
ago Nebraska began in earnest 
to make good roads. The pro- 
cess was simple. In most cases 
farmers were induced to make 
more or less crude drags and 
crown the roads bounding their 
farms—that is, build up a cen- 
tral ridge, sloping the sides 
away. Those who led in this 
enterprise are now finding much 
satisfaction in the fact that 
the roads which have been so 
treated for years (and most of 
those in the state have been) 
are so hard that they have stood 
the test of this year’s extraor- 
dinary rains and uncommonly 
heavy automobile travel. After 
months during which many 
inches of rain fell nearly every 
day, the roads which have been 
repeatedly crowned are almost 
as hard and dry as asphalt 
roads. 


NEW JERSEY: Among the 
notable improvements contem- 
plated in .Atlantic City is a 
deep-water harbor. According 
to City Solicitor Schimpf, it is 
proposed to acquire complete 
control of all property east of 
Maine avenue on the Inlet front 
and construct an immense deep- 
water basin where coasting 
liners in the passenger trade 
may enter. A plaza will form 
the land side of the basin and 
there will be a concrete sea- 
wall on the outer side to pro- 
tect shipping from heavy 
storms. A sea-gate of imposing 
construction will be an orna- 
mental feature of the compre- 
hensive plan. 


RHODE ISLAND: The Char- 
ity Organization Society of 
Newport is now housed in what 
has been known for more than 
a century and a quarter as the 
Vernon Mansion, tho it was 
built by Metcalf Bowler in 1758 
and occupied by him for many 
years before it became the prop- 
erty of the Vernon family. Nor 
was Mr. Bowler of less impor- 
tance than any of the Vernons. 
He was a pioneer protestant 
against King George’s obnox- 
ious taxes and was Speaker of 
the General Assembly for nine- 
teen years. But it was during 
its occupation by the Vernons 
that the mansion became most 
famous as a social and political 
eenter thru entertaining such 
guests as Washington, Lafay- 
ette, DeRochambeau and many 
others high in Colonial and 
French circles. The _ society 
which now occupies the man- 
sion recently published a_his- 
tory of it written by Maud Ly- 
man Stevens. 


Two 
champion corn club boys from 
each of the forty-four counties 
of South Carolina are taking 
special courses at Clemson Col- 
lege at the expense of the Gov- 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 


ernment. They will remain 
there a month, studying various 
phases of farm management 
and work under special instruc- 
tors and demonstrators. Em- 
phasis is being placed on the 
judging of cattle and other live 
stock, the pruning and spray- 
ing of fruit trees and topics 
pertaining to dairying. Thru W. 
W. Long, state agent of the 
farm demonstration work, a let- 
ter is sent twice a week to the 
parents of every boy, giving 
full details of his health and 
progress. : 


TENNESSEE: Great improve- 
ment is said to have been made 
in conditions at the Tennessee 
state prison and other correc- 
tional institutions under the 
new system of the Board of 


Control inaugurated by the 
resent administration. The 
ear system now prevails at 


the state prison. For good con- 
duct a prisoner may, on his re- 
lease, be restored to citizenship 
by the Governor. There are 
three grades of prisoners. Every 
convict, on entering, is put into 
the second grade, to be promoted 
or demoted at the end of six 
months, according to his con- 
duct. First grade prisoners are 
eligible to a special honor grade. 
Honor grade prisoners are al- 
lowed to work outside the pris- 
on without guards. They also 
get two months additional good 
time for every year they serve 
in this grade. 


WEST VIRGINIA: The La 
Belle Iron Company of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, has decided to 
erect the by-product coking 
plant which it has long had 
under consideration. Owing to 
lack of ground on the Ohio side 
of the river, the new plant will 
be located on the West Virginia 
side directly opposite the pres- 
ent plant. The West Virginia 
site has been owned by_ the 
company for many years. Some 
time ago oil was found there, 
and it is said the company has 
made many millions of dollars 
from it. The new plant, which 
will consist of nearly a hundred 
ovens of the latest type, will 
cost about $2.000,000. A bridge 
will be probably be built to con- 
nect the two plants. 


WISCONSIN: Milwaukee has 
a new city directory which 
shows a shrinkage of about 
2000 in the normal increase of 
her population. The directory 
contains 184,167 names. By 
multiplying by 2.3 the compilers 
arrive at the conclusion that 
the city’s population is 423,584, 
an increase of 4684 for the year. 
The gain in 1914, computed in 
the same way, was 17.802. Gov- 
ernment reports, published a 
month or more ago, based on 
the 1910 census and the regu- 
lar normal increase, said Mil- 
waukee should have a popula- 
tion of 425,425. The explana- 
tion oftenest heard in Milwau- 
kee is that the European war, 
which practically stopped immi- 
gration and increased emigra- 
tion, is responsible for the 
shrinkage. 
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THE ARBITER OF BALKAN DESTINY 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 


HEN somebody sits down 

to write the inner history 

of the Balkan League of 

1912, of the war that broke out 
among its victorious members in 
1913, and of the infinitely tangled 
developments which for the past year 
and more have kept the Balkan 
States in an equilibrium of explosive 
neutrality and agitated inaction on 
the very edge of the greatest con- 
flict of all time; when we, or our 
children, or our grandchildren are 
privileged to walk familiarly behind 
the scenes of these stupendous dra- 
mas, one figure in all probability will 
stand out supreme—Ferdinand Max- 
imilian Karl Leopold Maria, King of 
Bulgaria. He was the hero of the 
great dash upon the Turks by the 
Balkan Powers; he was both the vic- 
tim and the villain of its tragic se- 
quel when the allies fell to fighting 
one another over the very body of 
their common foe; and on him and 
his ambitions and his desire for re- 
venge the whole Near Eastern situa- 
tion, so far as it affects the policies 
of the Balkan States, has really piv- 
oted during the past fourteen months. 
Until Bulgaria is satisfied neither 
Greece nor Rumania can make a 
move. If King Ferdinand had thrown 
in his lot with the Allies both Greece 
and Rumania would follow suit and 
Constantinople would be in their pos- 
session in a month. If, on the other 
hand, he joins with Turkey and the 


Germanic Powers, all the energies of 


the Balkan States will be consumed 
in another fratricidal war. He holds 
the key to the position and his aims 
are clear enough. He wishes to smash 
the Treaty of Bucharest, ‘to incor- 
porate the Bulgar-speaking districts 
of Macedonia that were taken from 
him after the Balkan war of 1913, 
to occupy Kavala, now in the hands 
of the Greeks, to wipe out the mem- 
ories of the bitter and humiliating 
peace that his former allies con- 
strained him to sign at the sword’s 
point, and to recover the territories 
he was obliged to yield in the north 
to Rumania and in the south to Tur- 
key. Until the fulfilment of those 
aims is guaranteed not only will he 
remain passive himself but he will 
continue to block the road to any 
action by his immediate neighbors. 

I conceive King Ferdinand as by 
no means displeased with the oppor- 
tunities thus thrown in his way, with 
the abnormal prominence and power 
they have brought him, or with the 
deferential attentions and solicita- 
tions heaped upon him by the Great 








The eyes of the world are focused 
this week upon the man who by 
a curious chance holds the key to 
Constantinople and may by his 
own will thwart or facilitate the 
long cherished ambitions of four 
mighty nations. He has the power 
to precipitate three more countries 
into the conflict and possibly to 
determine the outcome of the Great 
War. The Balkan Siates have fur- 
nished plots for “Zenda” romances 
and comic operas innumerable, but 
none is stranger than the career 
of the princely millionaire and 
amateur ornithologist who has 
made himself Czar of the Bulgars 
and may aspire to the throne of 
Constantine. In the following arti- 
cle our English correspondent ana- 
lyzes this enigmatical character and 
in our editorial pages we discuss 
his unique position—THE EDIToR. 




















Powers. It is the sort of game he 
revels in, not only because it min- 
isters to his importance but because 
there are very few players more 
skilled than he. In his passion and 
aptitude for intrigue he is a true 
Coburger. He made a _ prodigious 
error in 1913 when grasping at too 
much he all but lost everything. That 
was the solitary mistake in a career 
of phenomenal and uninterrupted 
success. He has no intention of re- 
peating it now. When he makes his 
decision—and it may be disclosed at 
any moment—it will only be after 
having measured all the possibilities 
and made very sure of his ground. 

Thirty-one months ago all Europe 
was pondering a mystery that at 
once invited speculation and eluded 
it. Whose brain conceived the Balkan 
League? Who was it who saw that 
the hour had struck, that the general 
idea of the fighting strength of Tur- 
key was mistaken, and that with a 
decisive and united push the Otto- 
man power could be toppled over? 
Who was the un:_nown Bismarck of 
the Balkans? Whose diplomacy was 
it that composed the inveterate jeal- 
ousies and feuds that had hitherto 
kept Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro 
and Greece apart, and had made the 
very notion of a Balkan Federation 
for any purpose, warlike or peaceful, 
seem the idlest of dreams? And 
whose judgment was it that so nicely 
and accurately calculated the impo- 
tence of the Great Powers in the face 
of a determined front and the ac- 
complished fact? Possibly the his- 
torian of the future may lift the veil 
and discover the true author and be- 
getter of the Balkan League in some 


statesman or soldier whose very name 
is barely known to the Europe of to- 
day. If so, those of us who are alive 
then will smile with senile superior- 
ity and mutter the usual epigrams 
about the credulous fallibility of his- 
tory. For the opinion has already 
crystallized into something like a 
conviction that Ferdinand was the 
man who spun the webs and that, so 
far as the four-cornered onslaught 
on the Turks was conceived, de- 
signed, completed and launched by a 
single mind and a single will, that 
mind and will are to be looked for 
under the crown of Bulgaria’s King. 
True, in a moment of madness he so 
mishandled his triumph that it be- 
came his undoing, and seemed only to 
have created the League in order to 
be destroyed by it. But nothing can 
impair the fact that for one bril- 
liant hour he raised Bulgaria by di- 
plomacy and war to the undoubted 
primacy of the Balkans. 

To Ferdinand himself probably no 
reputation could be more pleasing 
than that of a successful arch-plotter. 
His mother, the Princess Clementine, 
the daughter of Louis Philippe and 
one of the ablest women of her day, 
with all her father’s shrewdness and 
a good deal more charm and gener- 
osity than he ever possest, dedicated 
her son almost from boyhood to the 
study of statecraft. It is said that a 
gipsy prophesied to her that having 
come into the world as the daughter 
of an uncrowned king, she would 
leave it as the mother of a crowned 
monarch, and that from the moment 
of his birth she fixed upon Ferdi- 
nand, her youngest son, as the one 
who would fulfil her hopes. Against 
all reason and probability she never 
wavered in her faith that her adored 
child, tho an insignificant Coburg 
princeling, would one day be admit- 
ted to the company of monarchs. For 
this future she trained him with in- 
flexible resolution, sending him on 
persistent tours round the capitals 
of Europe, having him instructed in 
a variety of languages, insisting that 
he should take to soldiering, for 
which he had no natural inclination, 
and that he should master some trade 
or craft—he chose the curious hobby 
of bird-stuffing—and perpetually 
currying favor on his behalf with a 
vast array of exalted relatives. 

It was no easy work, even for the 
cleverest princess of her time. Fer- 
dinand developed early and has never 
lost a genius for unpopularity. His 
strongest passion then as now was 
a cold, malicious relish in the scandal 
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and tittle-tattle of courts and council- 
chambers. Perhaps no ruler who has 
ever lived has made a more careful 
study of the weak points of the 
statesmen and officials beneath him. 
His dossier of their frailties and 
vulnerable points, of their backslid- 
ings and personal habits and rela- 
tions—a dossier collected by an in- 
defatigable army of private spies— 
has been one of the bulwarks of his 
rule in Sofia. By the time he was 
twenty Macchiavelli’s own “Prince” 
was nothing to Ferdinand. A thoro 
training in diplomatic finesse and in 
the regal art of using words to con- 
ceal not merely thoughts but a state 
of intellectual nudity, formed the 
basis of his education for kingship. 

But for all his mother’s assidu- 
ity nothing in the early eighties 
seemed more unlikely than that Fer- 
dinand, who had not the shadow of 
a claim to any crown whatever, would 
one day be called upon to show his 
capacity for rulership. There were 
no thrones going a-begging; Europe 
was disappointingly tranquil; and it 
looked as tho the young Prince had 
nothing before him but a life of un- 
amiable discontent as an officer in 
the Austro-Hungarian army and as 
one of the hapless group of unem- 
ployed Highnesses. Then suddenly 
Alexander, Prince of Bulgaria, was 
kidnapped, the principality was left 
without a ruler, and Ferdinand’s 
chance had come. The Bulgarian em- 
issaries who promptly set forth to 
scour Europe for an occupant of 
their vacant throne had not thought. 
of Ferdinand as a possible candidate. 
He had to suggest himself. Nobody 
else would take the job. Bulgaria at 
the time was like a red-hot iron 
which was hurriedly dropt by every 
aspirant for a throne. The principal- 
ity was in a state of chaos; the army 
was honeycombed with conspiracies; 
and any ruler who stepped into the 
absent Alexander’s shoes except un- 
der the auspices of Russia could be 
fairly certain that he would have all 
the Great Powers arrayed against 
his government, and that in all hu- 
man probability he would be quickly 
assassinated. Ferdinand stipulated 
that the consent of all the powers 
should be forthcoming before he en- 
tered Bulgaria as its ruler. Not a 
power, however, would move in the 
matter; and after waiting three 
weeks Ferdinand waived the condi- 
tion he had imposed, took his cour- 
age in both hands, left Austria se- 
cretly, sailed down the Danube, and 
in his twenty-sixth year (August, 
1887) reached Sofia. 

His position seemed an impossible 
one. He had all Europe against him. 
Russia contested the legality of his 
election and declared that he was 


merely Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, 
de facto but not de jure ruling the 
Bulgarians. Turkey insisted that his 
accession was contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Berlin Treaty. France, 
Germany and Austria all stood aside. 
One power and one only, Great Brit- 
ain, looked favorably on the Prince. 
Lord Salisbury upheld the right of 
the Bulgarians to choose their own 
ruler and warned both Russia and 
the Porte that any foreign occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria would lead to the 
gravest complications. England’s 
solitary voice saved the Prince, and 
possibly also the peace of Europe. 

But even so Ferdinand found him- 
self little more than a figure-head. 
The real ruler of Bulgaria was Stam- 
bouloff, the inkeeper’s son; and he 
and Ferdinand, the rough, curt, re- 
morseless Slav and the vain, cul- 
tured, half-French, half-Austrian 
aristocrat, represented the opposite 
poles of humanity. It looked for a 
while as tho Ferdinand had only left 
his old life and incurred the dis- 
pleasure of all Europe to serve as 
Stambouloff’s puppet. All the ardu- 
ous training in statecraft was 
brushed aside as of no account; he 
was not consulted; Stambouloff de- 
cided everything. And while the 
statesman thought only of Bulgaria 
and of how to protect her against 
Russia and the Porte, the prince 
thought only of how to secure the 
formal recognition of the powers and 
above all of Russia. While Stambou- 
loff was reorganizing the army, con- 
ciliating Rumania; meeting and foil- 
ing an endless succession of plots 
and intrigues, and trampling out the 
embers of sedition, Ferdinand was 
building up a court with a ceremony 
even stiffer and more punctilious 
than that of Vienna, was wheedling 
every power in turn for recognition, 
and was forming that private in- 
formation bureau which has since 
developed into the right arm of his 
Government. A breach between the 
two men was sooner or later inevita- 
ble. His marriage with the Princess 
Marie Louise and the birth of a son 
strengthened Ferdinand’s position, 
and in 1894 he felt able to dismiss 
his rugged and domineering minis- 
ter. A few months later Stambouloff 
was murdered in the streets of Sofia, 
and, rightly or wrongly, Europe has 
never quite acquitted Ferdinand of 
complicity in the crime. 

For the past twenty-one years Fer- 
dinand has been the absolute ruler 
of the state. At the moment of his 
accession no one would have given 
him six months’ purchase of his 
throne. Yet today his throne is as 
secure (tho that, I agree, is not say- 
ing much) as any in the Near East 
or in other parts of Europe. In the 


face of incredible obstacles he has 
achieved everything on which his 
heart was set. He began as an un- 
recognized prince; he is today a 
fully-fledged king. He found a hostile 
Russia and he has forced its appro- 
bation. When he came to the throne 
Bulgaria was the shuttlecock of Near 
Eastern politics; she is now, as I 
have said, the pivot of the whole 
Balkan situation. He found her a vas- 
sal and tributary principality; he has 
raised her to the dignity of a sov- 
ereign and independent state. He 
found her in a condition of partial 
subjection to the Turks; he not only 
liberated her, but has completely 
thrashed the Turks on the battlefield. 
Under his auspices, and very largely 
owing to his inspiration and his 
power of hard and intelligent work, 
railways and schools have covered 
the country, bringing with them a 
vast influx of prosperity, and the 
army has been raised to a state which 
in 1912 won the admiration of the 
whole world. No Balkan state has 
more fully justified the wisdom of 
the policy of freedom from Turkish 
rule. Her people have become pene- 
trated with a glowing pride and con- 
sciousness of nationality and in all 
the elements of national well-being 
are today incomparably better off 
than when Ferdinand began to reign. 

A sovereign who has accomplished 
all this is no comedy king. He has the 
real stuff of leadership in him. And 
Ferdinand, remember, is still under 
fifty-five. High as he has climbed, he 
may climb higher yet. As a ruler and 
a statesman, indeed, he appears capa- 
ble of anything except of the art of 
making himself liked. The simple 
and democratic peasants over whom 
he rules feel his strength, acknowl- 
edge his intellectual quickness, are 
grateful for what he has achieved, 
and submit themselves to his guid- 
ance; but they are very far from lov- 
ing him. Cold, cunning, secretive, 
the author of many deeds that do not 
bear looking into, a ruthless exploiter 
of the worst parts of human nature, 
a man of bitter, brutal, scoffing tem- 
per and equally disfigured by venom 
and vanity—there are those who de- 
clare the keynote of his whole char- 
acter to be an utter lack of honor and 
principle. And there are those, too, 
who declare that at bottom he is an 
artist even more than he is a states- 
man and who praise his ready sensi- 
bilities, his vivacious talk, and his 
elaborate, perfumed manners. But 
no one has ever pretended that he is 
liked. He stands alone, a gifted, sin- 
ister, enigmatical figure. Yet, such 
as he is, he more than any man at 
this moment is the arbiter of the 
destinies of the Balkans. 
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Hello in Chinese 

A telephone exchange in nine dia- 
lects, which serves about 10,000 sub- 
scribers, eighty per cent of whom can 
neither read nor write; it sounds like 
a Chinese puzzle—and it is. 

Loo Kum Shu manages the exchange, 
which does business in an old quarter 
of San Francisco, near Portsmouth 
Square. He employs four Chinese girls, 
who combine Chinese costume with 
English speech and Oriental patience 
with Yankee ingenuity. Part of their 
job is to remember the names and num- 
bers of all the subscribers, since many 
of them cannot read a directory, and to 
be able to connect at once when their 
countrymen call up and ask for Wing 
Loo, the one-eyed washerman, or Hop 
Shu, the rat-catcher, or Sam Kee, the 
samshu merchant. They do it, too, with- 
out a mistake. 








Good Hotels Cheap 


The demand for hotels that will fur- 
nish clean and decent lodgings at the 
cheapest possible price is an ever- 
growing one in the big cities. And the 
possibility of meeting it on a purely 
business basis, without charity or phil- 
anthropy, is just beginning to be tested. 

Chicago led the movement by build- 
ing the first Dawes Hotel, a memorial 
by Charles G. Dawes for his son, Rufus 
Fearing Dawes. The idea proved thor- 
oly practicable. During the first year 
of its operation 180,000 guests were en- 
tertained and 60,000 meals served. The 
cost of a bed, including a shower bath, 
clean night-gown and slippers, and 
the use of shaving and other toilet es- 
sentials was ten cents. A nutritious, 
well-cooked meal could be gotten for 
five cents. 

Now Boston is to follow Chicago’s 
good example and has already begun 
to build a Dawes hotel to be run on 
a similar plan. A four per cent return 
on the money invested is 


But there is no suggestion of charity 
about the enterprise. Prices are high 
enough to make the hotel pay. 

As soon as the Boston hotel is opened 
it is expected that arrangements will 
be made for the erection of another 
similar building in some other large 
city, so that ultimately there will be a 
series of Dawes hotels in all the big 
cities of the United States. It is hoped 
that a development of the plan may be 
the building of hotels of the same kind 
offering good beds and meals to women 
at a similar scale of prices. 








Backing a Train 
Why is it harder to back than to pull 
a train? This question can be answered 
by analogy. It is a difficult feat to bal- 
ance a walking-stick on the end of the 
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THE RUFUS DAWES HOTEL 


finger for the reason that the base of 
support has to be constantly shifted in 
order to keep it approximately under 
the shifting center of gravity. 

This illustration serves to indicate 
what an engine has to do when it backs 
a train of cars along the track. If one 
tries to push a cart along the roadway 
he will find that it takes a lot of steer- 
ing to do it. In the case of the railway 
cars there can be no such intelligent 
steering, and since the push is deliv- 
ered only thru the coupling, which can- 
not be moved to the right or left, it 
happens that the necessary steering 
has to be done by the rails, with addi- 
tional flange friction. 

If the balancing of one stick on the 
finger be a difficult task, the balancing 
of a second on top of the first would 
be still more difficult, and when the 
analogy is applied to the case of a 
long train it is easy to see that in order 
to keep the backing train straight with- 
out the aid of the track and flange 
friction the engine would have to do 
such an amount of steering as would 
be quite out of keeping with its dignity 
as a steady-going locomotive. 








A City’s Birthday Party 

In planning to celebrate in 1916 the 
250th anniversary of her founding, 
Newark is graphically: illustrating her 
“different way.” For Newark’s festival 
will be first and foremost for herself. 
Not a world’s fair, not a tourist-baiting 
enterprise is this; but a real family 
function to which the goodly folk of 
the neighborhood will also be bidden. 
Possibly it is this very feature which 
will make the celebration doubly inter- 
esting to the visitor. 

A score of years ago Newark was 
content to plod along in purely material 
prosperity, carelss of the rather un- 
couth view she presented to the world. 
But suddenly, as it would seem, she 
awakened to.a realization of 





guaranteed and profits are 
limited to that amount by 
the charter of the associa- 
tion. Prices for food and 
lodgings will be kept to the 
minimum—as some quota- 
tions from the bill of fare 
will show: 

“Meat-hash and beans, 3 
cents. 

“Coffee, with milk and 
sugar, 2 cents. 

“Roll, 1 cent. 

“Macaroni and bread, 3 


cents. 

“Mutton-stew and bread, 
8 cents. 

“Soup, with bread, 2 
cents. 


“Doughnut, 1 cent. 

“Baked beans and bread, 
3 cents. 

“Pie, all 





varieties, 3 




















her shortcomings. The great 
‘ group of Prudential Insur- 
ance Company buildings, the 
splendid new City Hall and 
the beautiful new Court 
House have doubtless fur- 
nished incentives for the im- 
provements in other direc- 
tions. The streets have been 
paved and many other mu- 
nicipal betterments accom- 
plished. So the celebration 
will come at a fitting time 
to signalize the new order. 

It is appropriate that 
Newark should exhibit par- 
ticular concern about the 
religious features of her 
celebration, and there will 
be most elaborate exercizes 
centering largely around 
the old First Church, which 








cents.” 
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FREE MEALS FOR THE MIND 


was the seat of government 
in the old days. Of course 
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the schools are busy with 
programs which include ex- 
tensive historical studies, 
the staging of important 
events in municipal life, 
the showing of past and 
present educational meth- 
ods and a multitude of oth- 
er details. One of the chief 
features of artistic interest 
will be a large historical 
pageant which will be pre- 
sented in a great amphi- 
theater. There will be much 
other pageantry—parades 
in the public streets, games 
and folk dancing in the 
public parks, calculated to 
display the native charac- 
teristics of Newark’s poly- 
glot population. 

The industrial exposition 
which is planned to give a 
hint of Newark’s business 
activities will be unique in 
several respects. For one 
thing, it will be a compre- 
hensive affair, arranged to 








Municipal Bat Roost as 
headquarters for its guard. 

That bats will rid a 
whole community of mos- 
quitos—thereby eradicating 
malaria, joss sticks and a 
large amount of bad tem- 
per—is the discovery of Dr. 
C. A. R. Campbell. Both 
Italy and Austria have put 
his theory into practise ané 
Japan is studying it fur- 
ther. 

But San Antonio is the 
only American city to rec- 
ognize officiajly the value 
of bats. It has even past ar 
ordinance which forbids any 
one to kill them; and it pro- 
vides them with a home 
maintained at the city’s ex- 
pense. 

The bat roost is sixteen 
feet square and will house 
about a quarter of a mil- 
lion bats. 

it is placarded with an 
announcement that “This 








display all the multitudi- 
nous products turned out 13 
by the city. There are over 250 distinct 
lines of manufacture in Newark. Spe- 
cial automobile tours have been ar- 
ranged, so as to show to convention 
delegates and other visitors the many 
interesting features of the city and the 
rare beauties of its residence sections. 

The celebration, however, is not to be 
merely transitory and ephemeral. New- 
ark is to have a permanent memorial 
in the form of a great building, calcu- 
lated to cost $1,500,000, centrally lo- 
cated, architecturally beautiful, with a 
spacious auditorium for music festivals 
and other great gatherings and with 
rooms for the Newark Museum of Arts 
and Sciences and other educational in- 
stitutions. It will be the city’s birthday 
gift to itself and a center for the years 
to come of social, artistic and commu- 
nity activities. 








Safe and Sane Fun 


Swings, slides, teeter boards, wading 
pools, sand boxes and a merry-go-round 
—all used to their utmost capacity in 
the children’s playground—are part of 
the equipment of one large Detroit fac- 
tory. The streets in its vicinity are filled 
with traffic and the ordinarily harmless 
games of tag and “my ol’ cat” when 
played under these conditions were 
turned into games of chance, with the 
odds decidedly against the children. 

So Mr. J. Walter Drake decided to 
utilize the vacant lots of his factory for 
a neighborhood playground and give the 
children a chance to have their fun and 
at the same time substitute instructive 
good times for the dangers of the street 
games. 

The playground is under the super- 
vision of the city recreation committee, 
which furnishes a man and a woman 
director. They organize and guide the 
play and also give special instruction 
in all kinds of safety first methods. 

Two or three hundred children have 
the time of their lives there every day 
andi the traffic officers estimate that ac- 

















THE HOME OF A QUARTER OF A MILLION 
BATS 


cidents have decreased at least one half 
since the playground was opened. 








Municipal Bats 


Mosquitos take warning! For one city 
at least is mobilizing an army of de- 
fense to put the whole mosquito horde 
out of existence and has erected a 


structure is a bat roost, a 

home for bats, and belongs 
to the City of San Antonio. Bats are 
one of man’s best friends, because they 
eat mosquitos, and mosquitos cause 
chills, fevers and other diseases. By 
protecting bats you protect your fellow- 
man. All persons are warned not to in 
any manner disturb this roost, under 
penalty of the law.” 








A Submarine Transport 


One of the most peculiar vessels ever 
designed recently entered the port of 
New York coming from Bordeaux, 
France. It was built for the special pur- 
pose of rapidly transporting an entire 
submarine boat long distances. The 
submarine enters an opening in the 
bow of the transport large enough to 
enclose it with its crew. This opening 
is then closed much as a dry dock is 
shut. 

With the submarine thus safely en- 
sconced the transport makes a quick 
run to her destination. The opening is 
uncovered, the water rushing in enables 
the submarine to back out under its 
own power and it slips into the sea 
again ready for its mission of destruc- 
tion miles from its former station. This 
steam transport is the first of three. 
vessels of this type to be constructed; 
for the French nation and is aptly; 
named the “Kangaroo.” 








Rats 


No less an expert than The Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
estimates that there are 300,000,000 
rats in the United States, whose total 
annual cost to the people is $360,000,- 
000. Of this sum $100,000,000 measures 
the amount of grain consumed, which 
is enough to feed one hen for every 
man, woman and child in the nation. 
And all this does not include the death 
and destruction caused by bubonic 
plague, of which the rats are known 
to be the chief disseminators. 
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MOLOCH: A PLAY OF PURPOSEFUL HORROR 


T last a great peace play has 
A tee written. A woman did it. 

It was a woman also who wrote 
Lay Down Your Arms, the greatest 
of all peace novels. 

The author of the play is Beulah 
Marie Dix of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. She has called it “Mo- 
loch.” The title suggests some- 
thing monstrous, appalling, 
insatiable. It is no “ripping 
good” melodrama of heroism, 
bugle calls afid brass buttons. 
It is too real for that. 
Rather it is a transcript of 
war void of sunshine, humor 
or optimism. It proceeds re- 
lentlessly to its grim and 
grewsome end. No Greek 
tragedy ever more inevitably 
demonstrated the nemesis of 
Fate. It is the story of misery 
unrelieved, of the blasting of 
all moral and physical life 
thru war. 

Nevertheless the play is 
written with such rare sin- 
cerity, it is so restrained and 
unhysterical, so modern, so 
human, that it makes other 
peace plays seem unreal and 
amateurish and turns Hudson 
Maxim’s much _ advertised 
moving picture thriller, “The 
Battle Cry of Peace,” into an 
absurdity. No lesson is ob- 
truded. It is simply a photo- 
graph of hell on earth. 

The play is impersonal. Are 
the warring nations England and 
Germany? We are not told. “The for- 
eigners” fight “our men.” 

The characters are: “A Man”—the 
ideal husband and exemplary peace- 
loving citizen. Later as an officer he 
tortures his prisoner, shoots one of 
his men who refuses to charge and 
becomes a drunkard. “His Wife’— 
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THE PASTORAL PRAYER 


BY JAMES CHURCH ALVORD 


I stood behind my pulpit yestermorn 

And gazed upon the faces gathered there, 
Stretching my hands to bid those souls to prayer 

By dread of death, by doubts and passion torn, 
Whose fears and falterings thru my heart had gone— 
Fair girls sin-smutched, lads tangled in the snare 
Of gold, sad fathers over-worn with care, 
Wan mothers drooping empty arms, forlorn 
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the typification of all that is woman- 
ly and Christian. Later she aids and 
abets suicide. “His Brother’—a fine 
young soldier. Tho crippled for life, 
the war teaches him no lesson. “His 
Uncle”—a professor of international 
law who holds till the end that scraps 
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of paper will be held inviolable. “His 
Mother”’—a dear old lady who has 
been thru two wars and cannot face 
a third. “His Dear Friend”—a young 
foreign physician engaged to his 
sister, whom he comes to hate and 
finally tortures. “His Faithful Serv- 
ant”—who later murders the offi- 
cer quartered in his house. 


And wizened failures on the road of life, 


Men sheafless, songless at the close of day. 


I lifted tragic arms above the strife. 


I cried to Him who is the Truth, the Way, 
“IT cannot bear their burdens—I am man!” 
From Heaven the words came dropping, “Lo, I can.” 





After the war is over he returns 
to his ruined home a mental and 
physical wreck. And yet all the strife, 
all the misery and all the suffering 
have gone for naught, for in the epi- 
log two years later the former en- 
emies and his country are now friends 
and both nations are allied to 
fight his country’s former al- 
lies. Just as the curtain goes 
down the bugle is heard sum- 
moning his people to arms for 
the new war. 

And then “The Man” says 
to his weeping women folks: 

Stop crying! There’s an ocean 
of tears been shed already—an 
ocean of blood. Doesn’t make 
any difference. We’re fighting 
still. No end to it. God’s a joke. 
Got any brandy, Kate? I’m 
dead tired. Down and out. 

In times of peace and plen- 
ty an agonizing play of this 
kind could not be recom- 
mended to _ healthy-minded 
people. Audiences would not 
stand it. But now the Great 
War is upon us. Twenty-five 
thousand men a day are dy- 
ing. Millions of women are 
numb with weeping. It is no 
time for the people of a great 
neutral nation to shrug their 
shoulders or dance while 
Rome burns. It is good for the 
people of the United States to 
suffer vicariously with their 
stricken brothers and sisters 
of Europe. Thus and thus only 
can a loathing of all war be engen- 
dered that will prove potent enough 
to rouse our people to help destroy 
“the greatest scourge of mankind.” 

Beulah Marie Dix has called to her 
aid the most vital and persuasive of 
all the arts. She has shown her coun- 
trymen the Moloch monster as he is, 
naked and hideous. 
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A WAR TIME MIRACLE AT EDDYSTONE 


THE STORY OF A MUNITIONS PLANT THAT BREAKS 
ALL RECORDS FOR EFFICIENT CONSTRUCTION 


Hall, Philadelphia, four months 

ago, at North Eddystone, there 
was a tract of fifteen acres of land. 
On that tract there were a row of 
locust trees and three houses and 
barns—stone houses and barns with 
wide, old, old chimneys and plastered 
sides. 

On May 8 a field general there on 
those fifteen- acres received word: 
“Go ahead.” This field general, the 
plant engineer of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, and three assistant 
engineers, ran a line to the middle 
of those acres and drove a stake. 
They ran other lines, drove other 
stakes. 

And then things began to happen. 

A company of sappers arrived and 
blew the locust trees and the houses 
and the barns clear off the map. Al- 
most miraculously an army of work- 
men had thrown up trenches, in a 
day or two an army vastly bigger 
was occupying that field and there 
were steam shovels puffing, pile 
drivers thumping, donkey engines 
wheezing, long armed cranes snatch- 
ing huge burdens from loaded cars. 
The word went round that the Bald- 
win Company was after the world’s 
record for fast building. 

Three months went by, plus a 
month of rain, and now there is 
a building—the Remington Arms 
building — covering those fifteen 
acres. It is as high as a six or seven- 
story office building. It is the hugest 
thing of its kind, it is said, under 
roof—a glistening mountain range of 
glass and tile and steel massed in a 
heap that hides the town beyond. 

Gary, the city by the lake, rose up 
from the lake almost in a night. But 
a half dozen of Gary’s biggest build- 
ings—if memory serves aright— 
could be packed into this building. 
One unit of this huge structure is 
big enough in floor space for a 
world’s series game—big enough for 
a national G. O. P. convention—and 
there are thirteen such units massed 
against one another under one roof 
that sparkles like a sea beneath the 
sky. 
And this mountain range of a 
building is only one that is spring- 
ing up at Eddystone. This is for 
rifles. There is another—to make 
shrapnel. Rumor has it there is to 
be a third. 

The other—the plant of the Eddy- 
stone Ammunition Company, a Bald- 
win corporation, is like a huge sea 


he tig miles from the City 
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monster climbing up from the Dela- 
ware to try its legs. It is getting its 
footing on swamp land that nothing 
except drainage and concrete piles 
ever could steady. It will be like the 
Remington building in construction, 
and the same as the other Baldwin 
buildings at Eddystone—with hollow 
tile sides, reinforced concrete tile 
roof, glass everywhere to the limit 
of practicability. It is different in 
shape. It has merely three units. And 
it will cover not 15.03 acres, like the 
Remington building, but instead 14.8 
acres. Instead of having 37.72 acres 
of floor space throbbing with rela- 
tively small machines, it will have 
merely 1,296,250 square feet, which 
is space enough, by the way, for just 
about all the voters of the Progres- 
sive ticket in 1912 to assemble. 

Samuel Vauclain is the Gary of 
Philadelphia. He is the master. build- 
er. He has broken ground for a new 
epoch in the history of building, 
shown the East a thing or two and 
shown the South a great deal more. 
He is the maker of Eddystone; that 
is why he wins the pseudonym of 
“the Gary of Philadelphia.” 

Yet Mr. Vauclain’s office is not 
at all like Judge Gary’s. It is a yel- 
low, inconspicuous little corner of 
the Baldwin offices in Philadelphia. 
In it one can hear the dull throbbing 
of not very distant pneumatic ham- 
mers in the boiler shops a few hun- 
dred feet away. But he is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Baldwin Company, which has a capi- 
tal of forty millions of dollars. He 
is gray, but vigorously gray. 

By dint of his business acumen, 
for the most part, an army of skilled 
American workmen numbering be- 
tween thirty-five thousand and forty 
thousand—and that means a city of 
a couple of hundred thousand souls 
—will gradually be poured into all 
the empty spaces all the way from 
Chester to City Hall. They will go 
to Eddystone on a special line of 
swift company boats and on special 
trains routed over three major lines. 
Part of this army of workmen are 
already in the Baldwin shops at Ed- 
dystone—which shops, by the way, 
have for months been making shells. 
But even in booming times the com- 
pany hires at most only 19,000 in all 
its plants East and West. And hard 
times hit railway building operations 
hard and meant the discharge of 
thousands of Baldwin employees. And 
industrial conditions in all Philadel- 


phia, after a fashion, can be gaged 
by Baldwin conditions because the 
Baldwin Company is the biggest in 
Philadelphia. All this is why Phila- 
delphia would like a week-end off in 
which to immortalize Mr. Vauclain 
and his engineers. 

Mr. Vauclain had built enough lo- 
comotives for the Russian Govern- 
ment in years bygone to think, when 
the war broke out, that the Russians 
might permit him to make a few 
shells. He struck out for Europe; he 
went to Russia once, then a second 
time. He came back and set out to 
build the phenomenal Remington 
building. Out of sheer business strat- 
egy, in other words, he got, thru 
Morgan & Company, contracts that 
warranted both new buildings at Ed- 
dystone. The Remington Company 
needed room; it did not wish to du- 
plicate its plant at Ilion, New York, 
or at Bridgeport, Connecticut; and 
it could not build in half the 
time the Baldwin Company could, 
anyway. In their building the Rem- 
ingtons will make, when going full- 
tilt, a million and a half rifles a 
year, and they are installing well 
ahead of schedule time machines for 
making the first lot of two million. 
For at least two years they are to 
occupy their building and for every 
rifle they make they are to pay the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works a pre- 
mium in addition to their rental. 

In the second building, on the 
banks of the Delaware, the Eddy- 
stone Ammunition Company will 
make shrapnel at the rate of twenty 
thousand rounds a day and the 
United States army officer in charge 
will test all that goes to make up the 
two and a half million rounds in the 
first lot on a military reserve five 
miles long already engaged down the 
river. 

When the war is over and Mr. 
Vauclain will have proved himself 
perhaps one of the national heroes 
who will have stocked United States 
magazines that are not altogether 
yet built, the Baldwin Company will 
take those two huge buildings and 
leave the very heart of Philadelphia. 
The company will, in short, not only 
have supplied magnificent plants for 
two huge ammunition concerns, but 
it will find itself possessor, not only 
of a great cash profit accruing from 
ammunition business and from ren- 
tal, but also of the largest and most 
complete locomotive plant in the 
world—and this without cost. 
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WHERE THE EDDYSTONE AMMUNITION COMPANY TURNED A CAT-TAIL SWAMP INTO A 


“We will, in fact,” Mr. Vauclain says, “be making am- 
munition in those plants at least for five years.” This is 
taken to mean, not that the Great War will last five 
years, but rather that this nation and the other nations 
will manage between them to keep these plants going 
thru all that time. This may be taken as the opinion of 
one very keen judge of business affairs that the tide 
against armament in this country has turned, and is 
running like a torrent in a direction quite new. 

And there are other considerations brought to mind 
by this, the miracle city. Some of these are of interest 
to business men, some are of interest to the nation at 
large, and some are full of the magic of speed. 

Ordinarily, in the usual course of things without the 
war, these buildings at Eddystone, like many others that 
have sprung into existence for the making of ammuni- 
tion, would hardly have been built within ten years or 
so, and even tho they were started probably a year or two 
would have elapsed had the most energetic of contractors 
been building them. And yet, in spite of the phenomenal 
record the Baldwin Company has thus far made as build- 
ers, tho the Remington plant is in part operating this 
month, it will not reach maximum efficiency for fully a 
year. 

There is a very patent lesson here for the nation. 
Standing there in the shadow of that mountainous roof 
of the Remington building, one is brought to the ques- 
tion, with memory of things congressional in mind: “If 
it takes a year and three months for an organized con- 
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cern in a new shop to reach highest efficiency in the 
making of rifles; if it takes three months of actual build- 
ing time for miracle makers like those at Eddystone to 
build a plant in which such a rifle company could set to 
work, how long would it take this Government, tho an 
enemy were hammering at the gates, to get appropria- 
tions, to get bids and grant contracts, to build and set 
going such a plant as either of these?” 

There is an answer perhaps to this question, there is 
a lesson perhaps for all future builders, in these buildings. 
When the verbal order “All right—go ahead!” was past 
from Mr. Vauclain to Mr. Converse, not a single contract 
had been signed, not a single bid had been asked. It was 
not till three days later that contracts were signed. And 
then they were signed in revolutionary—and certainly 
not in Washington—fashion. “Time,” said Mr. Vauclain, 
“is the essence of this operation. We haven’t time to fiddle 
with bids.” : 

And then Mr. Converse opened fire on a dozen great 
manufacturing concerns: “You will furnish us steel— 
10,263 tons of it, say,—at this figure.” 

The figure was worth while, and that is why the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Company turned its whole plant facili- 
ties—at Pittsburgh, Pottstown, Rankin and Carnegie— 
to making steel for this one building, and then—to con- 
tinue this illustration—not satisfied with that, sublet part 
of their task to another company. 

“You will furnish tiling,” Mr. Converse told another 
firm, and it could not furnish enough fast enough, so there 
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are now four kinds of tiling in each of the thirteen units 
of the Remington building, and thru all the weeks that 
the four contractors have been supplying it each one of 
them has crowded the other, till all four, starting simul- 
taneously with the unit whose completion was desired 
first, fairly raced down those fifteen acres, from one unit 
to another. 

It was the same with the mile of cornice used on this 
one building, the same with the huge down-spouts a foot 
and a half by two feet in size, the same with the 8555 
window frames four by six feet in size, “Time,” Mr. 
Vauclain and his assistant reiterated over and over, “is 
the essence of things—what you can’t buy immediately, 
don’t buy. We’ll make it!” 

But there were complexities that in measure offset 
these advantages. The Baldwin Company was building 
huge structures for twofold use. The Remington building 
had to have place in its plants for four bull towers, 
to illustrate, each ultimately to have three electric 
cranes, for use in hydraulic boiler riveting. And fall 
floors, or nearly all, that the Remington Company were to 
use had to be installed with eye to the ultimate aim of 
making these buildings into boiler, machine and other 
kinds of Baldwin shops. Builders know what such dual 
planning entails. As an illustration of it one needs but 
turn to the vital question of lighting all those interme- 
diate floors that were to be installed for the first tenant. 
This question was solved by the use of huge bays and by 
the arrangement of having two or three floors alternate 


with but one floor. From the builder’s point of view these 
are big questions in themselves. And of course there were 
other questions—thousands of them—how the huge chim- 
ney towering high in air over the heating plant, a build- 
ing in itself, by the way, 600 by 80 feet, could be got up 
in three months’ time; what electric current should be 
employed. And there were other buildings, too, outside 
the fifteen acres—a dry kiln, for instance, 532 by 94 
feet, which was a snug little problem. 

There have been a great many illustrations of the mob- 
ilization of American constructive genius come as the 
result of the Great War, but there is none like that at 
Eddystone. Where there was a futile, fifteen-acre field 
there is now a mountain range of a building. Where there 
was a cat-tail swamp there is another building climbing 
up and up. Beside the first is the erecting shop of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works with a hundred powerful 
engines or so, both Russian and American, in all stages 
of completion, waiting, it seems, for the trainloads of 
ammunition they will in a little while be ready to haul 
away. Beside the second, up or down the river goes a 
destroyer or a freighter loitering, as it were, within call, 
where soon there will be a huge ocean steamship pier, 
just across from the Dupont Powder Works, with liners 
waiting till their hatches are jammed down upon their 
brimming cargoes. And it is the same river, by the way, 
that Washington crost not much less than a century and 
a half ago. 

New York City 
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ARMS PLANT AT EDDYSTONE. IT COVERS OVER FIFTEEN ACRES 
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ARE WE MAKING GOODpP 


BY MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


FEW weeks ago, I was return- 

ing from a country school, 

where I had gone to help the 
teacher raise money to finish the 
schoolhouse, which had been begun 
some two or three years ago. It 
was a cold, dark afternoon and 
one would have expected every wom- 
an, at least every country woman, 
to be close up to the fireside. Coun- 
try people love to stay near their 
hearthstones, at least my country 
folks do. But as I drove on slowly, 
Topsy, my little black horse, who 
takes me all about among my coun- 
try friends, pricked up her ears. I 
listened a moment and in the dis- 
tance I heard the soft, plaintive tones 
of a dozen or more women, as they 
sang, as no other women can sing: 
Don’t call the roll till I get there, 
Don’t call the roll till I get there. 
Oh Mary, Oh Martha, don’t call the roll 

till I get there. 
I want to answer to my name, 
I want to answer to my name. 
Oh Mary, Oh Martha, I want to an- 
swer to my name. 

The country woman expresses her- 
self generally in song, whether she 
is sad or happy. This afternoon these 
women were—shall I say happy ?— 
well, they were content. Once inside 
the building, I was not long in find- 
ing out that I was in a woman’s club, 
a real club, where subjects of vital 
interest to a community were being 
discussed, not something these wom- 
en had read about, for not a single 
one of them could read an ordinary 
book or newspaper, not a subject that 
some lecturer had discussed in their 
church, for lecturers do not usually 
spend their time with this sort of 
people, in this sort of a community— 
if they only would!—but these 
women, some young, more older, had 
for that meeting the subject: “How 
to make hard water soft.” This is a 
limestone district. These women 
work in the fields until Friday night 
or Saturday noon, when they go 
down to the creek to co their week’s 
washing, and the hardness of the 
water is of the greatest interest to 
them. It had set them to thinking, 
and where a community of women 
begin to think there is sure to be 
action, the result of which will be 
their general intellectual develop- 
ment. 

On a great Southern cotton planta- 
tion there lives a family consisting 
of a mother, father and four chil- 
dren, the oldest a woman. nearly 
thirty and the youngest fourteen or 
fifteen. The father is a hard task- 
master, unable himself to read and 
naturally not at all interested in the 
education of these daughters of his. 
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These young women, who had worked 
in the fields for years with the prom- 
ise of going off to school, at last, see- 
ing that the father had no thought 
of keeping his word, as far as send- 
ing them to school, crept out stealth- 
ily one night as the old people slept 
and made their way to the little sta- 
tion, purchased their tickets to a far- 
famed university and turned their 
backs for years upon all they had 
known and held dear. These girls 
scarcely knew their letters. They did 
not know even in what direction they 
were to travel. They belonged to a 
class which some people call ignor- 
ant, but they had begun to think and 
their thinking made them act. They 
are now all four at this famous 
school and are doing their best. They 
will come out all right. These women 
represent a large class of colored 
women everywhere, who are think- 
ing, who are studying, who are inter- 
ested thoroly in their own salvation, 
morally as well as intellectually, and 
who realize that it must be bought 
by their own strength and blood. 
There are five hundred or more 
mothers in the little town where I 
live who hold four meetings a month, 
at which any one who feels like it 
sings and any one who is moved by 
the spirit prays; any one speaks 
upon the subject given. It is a free 
speech meeting. At one of the recent 
meetings the question was thrown 
out, “How many little babies have 
been born in my community in the 
last twelve months and where are 
they?” Another was “How shall I 
keep the affection of my husband?” 
One woman laughed good-naturedly 
and said: “We women ought to go 
to all the conventions and things 
where our husbands go. They 
travel, they read, they study and 
we should do this, too, or fall 
behind them.” Another one spoke 
up and said: “Don’t let us be so 
tired all of the time when he comes 
home.” One of these women has 
bought a nice four-room cottage, 
painted it, has a good cow, a good 
horse and buggy, always makes her 
own garden, and more than all, has 
remade her husband from a cobbler 
into a real respectable carpenter. 
Others of this organization are fol- 
lowing her example. Where will it all 
end? No one can tell, except to see 
that the revolution has begun, regen- 
eration has set in and these women 
who have gone thru trials and 
tribulations are going to take their 
stand at no distant day with the 
great American Womanhood, and 
share their part of the responsibility 
in increasing the nation’s efficiency. 


There are more than two million 
negro women in this country, on the 
plantations, in small towns, and in 
the cities. We are seldom heard from, 
and not always considered as a fac- 
tor in the solution of the great prob- 
lem in which our husbands and 
brothers figure so largely. Yet twen- 
ty thousand of us are banded to- 
gether with small material resources, 
with but one national paper, the 
monthly called the National Notes, 
for our children, our homes, our peo- 
ple. Today the people of this country 
are asking, What can we do to solve 
the negro problem? Over and over 
again scholars have told us that no 
people can rise above their source— 
the mothers of the land—and there 
at the fountain head must the work 
begin. The home and the family is 
the starting point. Since the spirit of 
the age demands that the mother 
should have a wide knowledge of all 
matters pertaining to the moral, 
spiritual and intellectual training of 
her children, we women must meet 
the demands by making our organiza- 


tions avenues of help to the better . 


way. 

We club women have made a be- 
ginning in laying a foundation as a 
means to an end. The work of such 
organizations as I have described in- 
fluences not only the women directly 
connected with them, but reaches out 
to the homes that are not represent- 
ed in clubs. The incidents given 
above are typical of the awakening 
and growing activities of our women 
all over this country—for our Na- 
tional Association is made up of 
women from every state in the 
Union. The women of each state di- 
rect their energies toward some par- 
ticular local need. Indiana women 
have for some time been maintaining 
a tuberculosis camp; New York 
women, an old folks’ home. The col- 
ored women of Alabama, some years 
ago, founded at Mt. Meigs a boys’ 
reformatory for which they raised 
out of their meager stores $2000 
each year until, thru the energetic 
lobbying of the three women’s clubs 
that had worked hardest for it, the 
state was persuaded to take it over. 

We can make no proposition which 
will hold absolutely good for these 
and many essentially different groups 
of colored women. It is a task which 
I shall not undertake. We can not find 
the average colored woman any more 
than we can find the average woman 
in other races. 

But I wonder if there are still 
those who ask: “Are negro women 
making good?” 

Tuskegee, Alabama 


an 
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The ew 
Books : 


REVOLUTION AND YOUNG LOVE 


When Mr. Galsworthy wrote The 
Country House he sketched the type of 
landowner who prates of individualism 
and at the same time imposes a petty 
paternalism on his tenants, but then he 
was too much interested in the personal 
aspects of this temperament to do more 
than touch lightly on its social effect. 
But in The Freelands he returns to the 
subject. and with an irony which is 
faintly foreshadowed in the title pic- 
tures the whole muddle of selfishness 
and intolerance in which the movement 




















‘ for agricultural reform in England 


finds itself. 

Those who had satisfactorily ticketed 
Mr. Galsworthy as a social satirist with 
a deeply democratic message were 
forced to make some change in their 
classification when The Dark Flower 
exhibited him as a student of the erotic. 
In this new book Mr. Galsworthy seems 
to be trying to combine the social-revo- 
lution theme with an idyl of young love, 
and there is more than a hint of mis- 
mating in the result. The love story is 
charming because of the exquisite char- 
acter of Nedda; the abortive strike, 
with the hot-headed young radical 
studied against the background of a 
landed family portrayed with that 
finesse which is one of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
most fascinating qualities, is a bril- 
liant episode. But at the end of the 
book one is left with an uneasy ques- 
tion. The radical is beaten and takes 
refuge in love and exile. Does Mr. Gals- 
worthy intend the profound irony of 
wrecking the boy’s soul in order to 
bring to fruition the love-story which 
is so caressingly built up thruout the 
whole book, or is the dénouement simply 
a faulty piece of artistry which brings 
about a forced match between the two 
themes—a short-cut to a conclusion? 

The author has carried his originality 
of metaphor to such extremes that he 
commits phrases once or twice that 
would be really funny if separated from 
their context. But his people have never 
been more carefully analyzed. The 
grandmother of the Freelands, in spite 
of a touch of caricature, is a new and 
delightful proof of the fact that he 
likes to picture old ladies almost as well 
as dogs. By way of incidental satire— 
and how could any one pack more of 
that into a single novel than Mr. Gals- 
worthy?—here is a sample: 


Whence she got this belief in the legal- 
izing power of the press it is difficult to 
say, unless that, reading newspapers but 
seldom, she still took them at their own 
valuation, and thought that when they 
said: “‘We shall do this,” or “We must do 
that,” they really were speaking for the 
country, and that forty-five millions of peo- 
ple were deliberately going to do some- 
thing, whereas in truth, as was known to 
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the series of articles 
which appeared in 
by its Honorary Editor 
is now published in 
book form 
INDEPENDENT readers will welcome 
the opportunity here given them to possess 
in one volume the body of Dr. Ward’s 
faith as expressed in these stimulating and 
satisfying articles. 
WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY includ- 
ing “Ether, Matter and Mind,” “Had the 
Universe a Beginning?,” “The Puzzle of 
the Infinite,” “The Mystery of Life” and / 
twenty others is a most helpful answer / 
to those who fear lest modern re- 4 . 
search and the progress of scien- Pi sid 
tific discovery have in any way 7 CHARLES 
threatened the fundamentals of av SONS 
Christian belief. YY; ‘Now Yok Cay” 
Fg tte 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.56 QF” Ward's book for which I en- 
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THE BEST NEW FALL BOOKS 








existence, . 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


“Multitudinous in its idea and its significance.’—Boston Transcript. 


The Research Magnificent 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


‘*The Research Magnificent displays the best that is in Wells as a thinker, 
as a critic of man, as a student of social and political crises, and—most of all 
—as a novelist.”—Boston Transcript. 

“The Research Magnificent might almost be called an epitome of human 
. . it is so full, so varied, so depictive.’—Chicago Herald. $1.50 








The Faithful 

By John Masefield 
Author of “Philip the King,” etc. 
Mr. Masefield handles an unusual 
theme dealing with Japanese life in 
a most masterful way. It is a 


drama tense in situations and vivid 
in its portrayal of character. $1.25 


p—— John Masefield’s New Book ——= 


e—— Sara Teasdale’s New Poems 


Rivers to the Sea 
By Sara Teasdale 


A collection of the best new 
poems of an author widely known 
by her contributions to the maga- 
zines. The volume opens with a se- 
quence of love lyrics, which unfold 
an interesting romance. $1.25 





p—— James Morgan’s New Book 


In the Footsteps of 
Napoleon 


His Life and Its Famous,Scenes 
By James Morgan 
Author of “Abraham Lincoln,” etc. 


The result of a five months’ tour 
by Mr. Morgan, who started at 
Napoleon’s birthplace in Corsica 
and followed the “path” of his 
eventful career from city to city, 
from post to post, from success to 
downfall and death. 

Illustrated. $2.59 





A Journal of Impressions 
in Belgium 
By May Sinclair 
Author of “The Three Sisters.” 


Not so much a war book as it is 
a May Sinclair book, the revelation 
of the Psychological effects of war 
as this famous English novelist saw 
them in the refugees and soldiers of 
France and Belgium. $1.50 


May Sinclair's New Book ——— 





The Pentecost of Calamity 
By Owen Wister 
Author of “The Virginian,” etc. 


“Remarkable ‘ we wish it 
could be read in full by every 
American.”—The Outlook. “It is 
written with sustained charm and 
freshness of insight."-—New York 
Times. “Mr. Wister’s artistic power 
at its best.”"—The Philadelphia Led- 
ger. Third Edition Now Ready. 

Fifty cents 


p—— Owen Wister’s New Book =~ 


With the Russian Army 


The Experience of a National 
Guardsman at the Front 


By Robert R. McCormick 


The author has had opportunities 
such as have been given to no other 
man, and the story of his experi- 
ences in the trenches and his stay 
with the Czar and the royal family 
makes highly interesting reading. 

Illustrated. $2.00 








p——= Col. McCormick’s' New Book — 








Jack London’s New Novel 


The Star Rover 


By the author of “The Sea Wolf,” “The Call of the Wild,” etc. 


The remarkable story of how Darrell Standing freed his spirit from his 
body in San Quentin jail, and how it went star-roving beyond the prison 
walls. A work of daring imaginative power, perhaps the most original and 
impressive novel Jack London has written. 





Ready October 6. $1.50 








Published at 








On sale at 


cvoe stnave, N.Y. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY  at'sctktcore 














| those older than Nedda, they were speak- 
| ing, and not too conclusively at that, for 
| single anonymous gentlemen in a_ hurry 
who were not going to do anything. 
Refreshingly different, this, from the 
|cheap reporter-baiting which Shaw 
' permits himself. 
| The irony in this book outweighs the 
| poetry. Mr. Galsworthy, we know, is a 
| radical. It is more and more apparent 
| that he is a discouraged radical. 


The Freelands, by John Galsworthy. Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.35. 











| RURAL CREDITS 


The question of financing the farmer 
is becoming more insistent each year. 
| A resolution was introduced in the last 
|session of Congress for a special ses- 
|sion to discuss the matter. James B. 
|Morman, a Maryland farmer, in The 
'Principles of Rural Credits, advances 
|a plan for giving the farmer just inter- 
est rates without federal intervention. 
He advocates the formation of codpera- 
| tive societies among the farmers which 
will gradually lead to financial assist- 
|ance; the stringent regulation of usury 
|thru “commissions” on loans which 
amount to more than the interest in 
many cases; the Torrens system of land 
titles; and state assistance to farmers 
|until codperation can be successfully 
started. The first part of the book is 
an excellent exposition of how the prob- 
lem has been handled abroad. In Agri- 
cultural Credit Edna D. Bullock has 
compiled a useful little volume on the 
subject comprizing reprints of vari- 
ous articles and addresses which have 
appeared recently. This book presents 
jall sides of the problem in a compact 
and readable form. 


The Principles of Rural Credits, by James B. 
Morman. New York: Macmillan. $1.25. Agri- 
cultural Credit, by Edna D. Bullock. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co. $1. 








IMPERIALISM AND INDUSTRY 
VS. PEOPLE AND PROSPERITY 


Thorstein Veblen’s latest book, Im- 
perial Germany and the Industrial Rev- 
olution, attempts to explain Germany’s 
economic advance and high efficiency 
in terms of mechanistic or natural 
causes, “without drawing on the logic 
of manifest destiny, national genius 
and the like.” Any question of race or 
heredity is at once eliminated thru an 
analysis of the populations inhabiting 
the littoral of the Baltic-North Sea re- 
gion, to the end that we find the peo- 
ples of German-speaking lands substan- 
tially the same as those of the British 
Islands, of northern France and of 
western Russia. 

A sketch of the “Old Order” is meant 
to furnish a basis for contrasting the 
new order and further to show the 
fundamental unity of temper of the 
various peoples discussed. The English 
were the first to elaborate a dynastic 
state with its personal soverain, the 
first to pass from hand labor to ma- 
chine labor, commonly known as the 
“industrial revolution” of the eight- 
eenth century. Prussia, on the other 
hand, was the last (the Russian por- 
tion of the hybrid race is systematic- 
ally ignored in this discussion), to take 
over the modern industrial technology. 
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Prussia, moreover, having taken the 
industrial system ready-made, tho able 
to apply it to purposes dominant in her 
civilization, has not, in the relatively 
short period since the adoption, dis- 
placed the traditional thought forms 
with those implied by modern machine 
production. The result is that the eco- 
nomic advantages of the industrial sys- 
tem have been utilized to strengthen 
the dynastic state. But the new struc- 
ture lacks stability because of the in- 
congruousness of its elements. The 
dynastic state must build for war and 
domination, and Prussia has by its so- 
cial legislation advanced not the in- 
terests of the people but of special 
classes identified with “the state.” In- 
dustrial civilization, however, implies a 
community in which technological im- 
provements advantage directly the gen- 
eral welfare. 

The fallacy of imperialism and the 
self-sufficient nation is pointed out so 
shrewdly and subtly, that the reader 
is left in doubt as to whether Dr. Ve- 
blen points his finger at Germany or at 
the United States. As a scientist he is 
not concerned with praise or blame; but 
his study is nevertheless of importance 
thru its applicability to the near fu- 
ture. The Prussian-Imperial system, 
altho the type-form of the reaction 
against the current of modern civiliza- 
tion, is not “the sole advocate of medie- 
valism among the nations, nor is it a 
wholehearted advocate.” We should do 
well to consider our own tendencies in 
the light of the movements leading up 
to the present catastrophe, and ask, 
“What of Russia, and of Japan, and 
of the United States of America?” 


Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, by Thorstein B: Veblen. The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 








THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 


The years from ‘the close of the 
contest between Great Britain and 
France for the supremacy of North 
America in 1763 to the crushing of 
French imperialism by a united Europe 
fifty-two years later have attracted per- 
haps more attention on the part of pop- 
ularizers of history than any other half 
century. This emphasis has not been un- 
deserved, for within these years were 
crowded the great Liberal movement 
which reorganized first France and 
then all. Europe; the vast cycle of wars, 
never rivaled till the present, associated 
with Napoleon; and the revolution in 
industry, the most important and far- 
reaching of human revolutions. The 
Revolutionary Period in Europe, by 
Professor Henry Eldridge Bourne, does 
not suffer by comparison with its nu- 
merous competitors in this field. On the 
contrary, it gives a better because a 
fuller picture of the times than the stu- 
dent is likely to find in any equally ac- 
cessible form elsewhere. Thus the book 
describes not only the old régime in 
France but in Germany and Great 
Britain as well; it narrates not only the 
battles of Napoleon but the revival of 
national life in Germany with the re- 
forms of Stein and Hardenberg. The 
French Revolution is treated after the 
modern fashion as a great constructive 











IT HAS BEEN ASKED 





Where is the novelist who will write the Tolstoi’s “War and Peace,” 
the Zola’s “Le Debacle” of the titanic struggle we are now witnessing. 


HALL CAINE 


not with a novel, but with words that open new vistas and stir to new 


sensations has reached prophetic heights in 


The Drama of Three Hundred 
and Sixty-Five Days 


He presents the. great actors; King Edward, the 
Kaiser, the Crown Prince; the prime causes; the force 
of evil against good, tyranny against freedom; the un- 
derlying currents, the spiritual aspects of sacrifice, labor, 
death; the cataclysmic happenings, the ultimatum, the 
assassination, life in the trenches, the soul bankruptcy 
ot the man who sunk the Lusitania; woman’s part; 
America’s part:—all at first hand, all fresh and blindin 
in its intensity. The drama of history has never had 
such an interpreter. 

$1.00 net. Postage extra. 


A New Art Work by the Master Draughtsman of 
the Age 


In the Land of Temples 


By JOSEPH PENNELL. 


Containing 4o plates in photogravure of Mr. Pennell’s 


wonderful drawings presenting to us the immortal wit- 
nesses of “The Glory That Was Greece,” just as they 
stand today in their environment and the golden at- 
mosphere of Hellas—with many notes by the artist, and 
an Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Crown 
quarto. Lithograph on the cover. $1.25 net. 


You recall the Humor, and the Stirring Western 
Life in * ME-SMITH *—Read 


Caroline Lockhart’s New Novel 
The Man from the Bitter 
Roots 


Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 

It is better than **Me-Smith.” You'll enjoy the funny 
wise sayings of Uncle Billy, and the weird characters 
of Hinds Hotel,—a tense eagerness will hold you 
throughout every scene in this story of the powerful, 
quiet, competent Bruce Burt. 


A Man’s Hearth 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM. 
$1.25 net. 

“From the Car Behind” was _ aptly termed “one con- 
tinuous joy-ride.” “A Man’s Hearth” has all the vigor 
and go of the former story and also a heart interest 
that gives a wider appeal. It will be one of the big 
books of the winter. 


The Obsession of Victoria 


Gracen 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ. Author 
of “Marcia Schuyler,” “Lo Michael,” “The Best 
Man,” etc. Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 

A new novel by the author of “Marcia Schuyler” is 
always a treat for those of us who want clean, cheerful, 
uplifting fiction of the sort that you can read with 
pleasure, recommend with sincerity and remember with 


thankfulness. 
Heart’s Content . 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. Author of 
“Lady Laughter,’ etc. Illustrated in color, and 
decorated throughout. $1.50 net. 

Romance and plenty of it; fun and plenty of it; a 
happy man who “starts things,” and who at the end 
makes woman happy, too. “Bright, cheerful, and 
snappy” will be the opinion of alf readers. 


Illustrated in color. 





Romance, Satire and a 
German in 





MAURICE 
HEWLETT’S 


Wonderful New 


Romance 


The Little Iliad 


$1.35 net. 


The character and the part 
played by the German husband 
of the “Helen” of this tale is 
Hewlettian satire that will 

,make “The Little Iliad” the 
centre of much_ discussion. 
German, English, French, Rus- 
sian, Italian and all other sym- 
pathizers will enjoy and recom- 
mend this great novel. 


Frontispiece. 











“Rational and Inspiring” 


Peg Along 


By GEORGE L. WALTON, 


M.D., Author of “Why Worry?” 

(16 Editions Sold). $1.00 net. 

Join the army. of Peggers Along 
to health, happiness and all other 
good things, by pegging along to 
your bookstore and securing a 
copy of this inspiring whimsical 
book. Send it to your friends 
who appreciate bright wisdom or 
who need encouragement. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY fuitkbetputa 
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The greatest improvement in paint- 
making in the last hundred years can be 
expressed in one word. That one word is 


ZANIC 


A word to the wise—house owner or 
painter-—is sufficient. 


We have three books discussing Zinc from the three 
viewpoints of the parties most concerned. 


For House Owner: ‘‘ Your Move’ 
For Architects: “One of Your Problems’ 
For Painters: “‘Zimc That Made a Painter Rich’ 


Ask for yours. 





Sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 




















C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE 


FURS 


Invite your inspection of a superb 
line of the latest novelties in 


FUR TRIMMED EVENING WRAPS 


126 West 42nd Street 
INEW YORKT[ _ 





























Movement and the Reign of Terror, 
once considered as the Revolution, is 
almost dropt out of sight. 


The Revolutionary Period in Europe (1768- 
1815), by Henry Eldridge Bourne. New York: 
The Century Co. $2.50. 








THE SHORT STORY 

How to make short stories is the 
query of many a young writer, who has 
an idea that he does not know how to 
present and wishes that he might learn 
definite rules for the writing game. In 
The Elements of the Short Story, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale Jr., and Frederick 
T. Dawson, have utilized their experi- 
ence in English instruction at Union 
College to make out a set of exercizes 
requiring the student’s analysis of sev- 
eral examples of the famous short 
stories, with a view to teaching him 
how to imitate them. Stuart P. Sher- 
man, Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has made an entirely 
different collection of well-known short 
stories in A Book of Short Stories, 
which is thoroly annotated and edited 
for the use of students. Kipling, Haw- 
thorne, Washington Irving, Poe, Bret 
Harte, Edward Everett Hale, Steven- 
son, Dickens, O. Henry, Hardy, Stock- 
ton, and Barrie make up the teaching 
force of these two books. 

Short Stories in the Making, by Rob- 
ert Wilson Neal, written from the prac- 
tising author’s point of view, is a dis- 
cussion of the principles and technic of 
short story writing, with answers to 
specific problems and general good ad- 
vice to the budding genius. It gives no 
examples and comes nearer to being an 
actual set of rules than either of the 
other volumes. 


The Elements of the Short Story, by Edward 

Everett Hale, Jr., and Frederick T. Dawson. 

Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. A Book of Short 

Stories, by Stuart P. Sherman. Henry Holt & 

Co. 35 cents. Short Stories in the Making, by 

a Wilson Neal. Oxford University Press. 
cents. 








A PROMOTER OF FEMINISM 


Years ago Robert Grant, in Un- 
leavened Bread, drew an unforgettable 
picture of Selma White, the socially 
ambitious American woman, who 
“looked like a worried archangel,” and 
acted according to the mandates of a 
cold and selfish heart. The heroine of 
the latest novel from the same pen, 
The High Priestess, is of different qual- 
ity. Mary Randall is the efficient, rather 
than the self-sufficient, type of modern 
woman. Her belief in the high destiny 
of the able and educated woman verges 
upon the absurd at times; but Mary is 
successful in her career of architect 
and one of the most capable of business 
women. What she fails to count upon 
is the persistent recrudescence of the 
old type in men and women. She trusts 
her husband as she would trust herself, 
during her absence from home on busi- 
ness, leaving the house in the care of 
her friend Sybil, and her income soon 
equals that of her husband. 

Another home in which the wife is a 
“successful poet” (an improbable kind 
of success), is managed by the hus- 
band, who acts as domestic engineer 
while books are brewing, an experiment 
in feminism that works rather better,- 
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as both remain in the home. Mary’s 
success as a business woman costs her 
happiness as a wife. What would Rob- 
ert Grant have? The old régime on any 
terms? Or some unheard-of compro- 
mise? “The men must change. They in- 
sist upon being sure of us,” cries one 
feminist. And it may be the lesson of 
this unusual, in many respects noble 
novel, is just that; men must abide by 
the same standards of conduct and of 
inner emotion that now govern decent 
women who have no struggle to be true 
wives. The way up from polygamy is 
a long, hard road but not impossible 
of ascent to an American husband even 
with a New Woman as his wife. 


The High Priestess, by Robert Grant. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 


FARMING A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
How Farmers Codéperate and Double 
Profits in France, Ireland, Denmark, and 
in some places in the United States, is 
Clarence Poe’s valuable and timely contri- 
bution to the study of our rural problem. 
Orange Judd. $1.50. 


THE SOUL OF RELIGION 


Many will find devotional stimulus and 
a solution for some real religious difficul- 
ties in the little volume by Professor 
Harry Emerson Fosdick on The Meaning 
of Prayer. It is arranged as a course of 
daily readings with prayers and discus- 
sions. 

Ass’n Press. 50 cents. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AIM 


Mr. G. H. Trull and Mr. J. S. Stowell 
have arranged a half-dozen studies on The 
Sunday School Teacher and the Program 
of Jesus, that are well calculated to awaken 
in the reader a definite ideal of Sunday 
school work as related to the mission of 
Christianity. 

Westminster Press. 50 cents. 


SERVANTS OF HUMANITY 


Wide as the world is the field of social 
service, and Margaret E. Burton shows in 
her Comrades in Service how varied may 
be the talents engaged in such work. From 
Jacob Riis to Bishop Crowther and Syng- 
man Rhee the spirit of faithful devotion 
to humanity’s uplift is revealed as the 
motive in the heroic lives portrayed. 

Missionary Education Movement. 40 cents. 


POEMS OF WAR 


The terrible year of 1914: “Year that 
suddenly sang by the mouths of round- 
lipped cannon, hurrying, crashing, sad, dis- 
tracted year,” has inspired several war an- 
thologies, among them Battle Poems and 
Patriotic Verses, by George Goodchild. Of 
the poems directly inspired by the present 
war, “The Hour,” by James Bernard Fa- 
gan, is the least inadequate. 

Hearst’s. $1. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE MAKE-UP 
In public Edger Chirrup was a come- 
dian, in private he played tragedy for the 
most part. No off-stage existence could be 
more utterly devoid of humor than that 
of this childlike and bland soul. Reading 
Peggy Webling’s life of him is like turning 
the leaves of an old family album. One 
passes idly from one likeness to another— 
interested—but with a feeling that after 
all, it is only an album. 
Putnam. $1.35. 


PREACHER AND PRESIDENT 


President Gates was during twenty-five 
years at the head of three essentially 
American colleges: Grinnell, Pomona and 
Fisk. In two of these he did pioneer work, 
and he brought to the peculiar problems of 
Fisk University zeal, enthusiasm and a 
missionary spirit. George Augustus Gates, 
@ Brief Biography, by Isabel Smith Gates, 
is the record of an unusual life. He left un- 
— the effective work he had begun 
at k; but, in the words of his farewell 








THE FOUR 


GREAT EPOCHS 


IN THE HISTORY 
OF 


TIRES 








SOLID RUBBER 





PUNCTURE-PROOF 


(PNEUMATIC 








HE EVOLUTION OF 

THE WHEEL SHOE 
exhibits four different 
phases: Metal, Solid Rubber, 
Pneumatic and Puncture- 
Proof Pneumatic. 


The history of the first three is 
universally known. The fourth 
and greatest development, the 
production of the LEE PUNCTURE- 
PROOF PNEUMATIC TIRE, 
marks a gigantic forward stride 
into the future of motoring. It 
signifies the definite passing of 
ROAD TROUBLE while still pre- 
serving the inherent COMFORT 
advantages of the pneumatic 
principle. 

The elimination of puncture 
and blow-out naturally tends to 
increase the MILEAGE of the tire. 


LEE Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE-PROOK, 
i ehmeinieeendiineemaaiieican 





> 


Carry a definite written guarantee 
of immunity from puncture un- 
der a penalty of a cash refund. 


Construction Described 
in New Booklet “‘11’’ 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 


Distributors in all 
the Principal Cities 


Look up “Lee Tires’’ in 
your Telephone Directory 
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T= purchase of a Steinway for the home 
means the selection of the ideal piano,tone 
and workmanship being of first importance. 


It is the price of the Steinway which makes 
possible its supreme musical qualities, but 
you will find that the Steinway costs only a 
trifle more than many so-called “good” pianos. 


Style V, the new Upright, and Style M, the 
smallest Steinway Grand, offer a special advan- 
tage in price. They embody all the distinct 
Steinway features, but, being of reduced size to 
meet the requirements of the modern home or 
apartment, are offered at very moderate prices. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 

















Sketching Outfit. 


Brushes, etc. 


Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
Catalogue sent on request 


Now is the time to replenish your 


Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 


The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 





“BEGINNER'S,” 


F. W. DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS C0. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 














address to the graduating class of 1909 at 
Pomona College. ““We go out hence, into 
an even larger life, always and every- 
where at home in our Father’s house.” 
Boston: Pilgrim Press. 


MARTYRDOM OF HUSS COMMEMORATED 
Prof. David S. Schaff, the author of the 
recent life of John Huss, has commemorat- 
ed further the five hundredth anniversary 
of the martyrdom of his hero by the trans- 
lation, the first into English, of Huss’s 
treatise on The Church. The book is the 
most inmiportant of the great Bohemian’s 
works, and from it were drawn the charges 
on which he was condemned to be burned 


at the stake. 
Scribner. $2.50. 


GO WEST, YOUNG MAN! 


A story to tell—not such a bad story 
either, and no trace of the knack of story 
telling! Might the characters in The Treas- 
ure of Hidden Valley serve as dum- 
mies, perhaps the wheels of Willis George 
Emerson’s tale would drag less heavily. 
Not every hero can become a renowned 
cowboy, discover a gold mine and The 
Girl, and come out a quarter of a million 
to the good—but, conversationally, it’s a 
long, long way. 


Chicago: Forbes. $1.25. 


FLOWERS FROM FROST TO FALL 
Like the good newspaper, Louise Shel- 
ton’s Continuous Bloom in America tells 
its story in three different ways. Descrip- 
tions, tables and diagrams make it pro- 
gressively clearer how to plant for con- 
tinuous flowering in the Middle Atlantic 
States, till even a woman or a poet could 
hardly make a mistake. There are useful 
odds-and-ends of gardening wisdom beside. 
But why recommend the tawdry petunia— 
ever? 
Scribner. $2. 


THE MANHATTANES 
The customs, beliefs, legends and _his- 
tory of the Indians of Greater New York 
make a vivid story. From seanty materials, 
one-sided reports of settlers, rare accounts 
by natives, and the relics they have left 
us, Alanson Skinner has wrought a study 
at once thoro and picturesque. We find 
here the belief in the west as the land of 
the departed which the phrase of the sol- 
diers on European battlefields has just 
now brought to notice. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Torch Press. $1. 


THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR 

Hillaire Belloc has the rare qualifica- 
tions of military training, historical knowl- 
edge and journalistic experience. He served 
in the French army as a driver after leav- 
ing school, he has written many historical 
works and he knows how to put things 
simply and clearly so that the ordinary 
reader can grasp the essentials of a mili- 
tary movement. His volume on “The First 
Phase” of The Elements of the Great 
War is probably the best popular study of 
the early campaigns. 


Hearst’s. $1.50. 


“ARTFUL CUPIDIN’ ” 

If one be not utterly out of patience 
with Leona Dalrymple for- producing a book 
so unworthy its forerunner, the prize story, 
Diane of the Green Van, one may be 
mildly amused at the spectacle of seven able 
bodied, capable girls resolutely turning 
their backs on Romance, rejecting the troop 
of cavalier suitors sent by The Lovable 
Meddler to storm their castle, that they 
may devote themselves to one _would-be- 
genius father. There is one entertaining 
character, the Scotch doctor. 

Chicago: Reilly and Britton. $1.35. 


POPULAR PSYCHOLOGY 

In his Psychology and Parenthood, H. 
A. Bruce’s main line of argument is the 
tremendous influence of the example of 
parents in molding the intellect of the 
child. Mr. Bruce accepts somewhat too 
uncritically the theories he explains. There 
is no doubt that our present-day education 
(like the education of yesterday and the 
day before) falls far short of realizing the 
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potentialities born into the world; but we 
are not yet warranted in assuming that im- 
provement in methods will enable us to 
manufacture genius at will. 

Dodd, Mead. $1.25. 


SOCIAL TASKS OF THE CHURCH 
Mr. Charles L. White gives a very in- 
structive popular survey of the social tasks 
now performed by religious organizations 
in his Churches at Work. The outline of 
services rendered only reveals the expand- 
ing opportunities and needs. 
Missionary Education Movement. 60 cents. 


THE STORM CENTER 
Just at the time when an “Austrian 
army awfully arrayed” is again preparing 
to bombard Belgrade we have a handy 
volume on the history and people of Serbia, 
by W. M. Petrovitch, of the Serbian Lega- 
tion at London. He brings his history up 
to the end of the first Austrian invasion 
and explains the aspirations of the Serbs 
for the united kingdom of all the Jugoslavs. 
Stokes. $1.50. 


RAIN AND POCKETBOOKS 
The cyclical relation between general 
trade conditions, movements of prices, crop 
yields and weather conditions, is presented 
in Economic Cycles: Their Law and Cause, 
by Professor H. L. Moore. The rainfall in 
the upper Mississippi valley and the crop 
yield of corn, hay, oats and potatoes were 
carefully investigated. The rainfall statis- 
tics show a compound cycle of thirty-three 
and eight years, and the crop and price 
curves follow the rainfall graph closely. 
Macmillan. §2. 


CORNWALL 
Mrs. Havelock Ellis gives us three Cor- 
nish plays in Love in Danger. These are 
curtain raisers and all turn upon trouble 
between husband and wife. The heavy and 
yet tragic temperament that writers find 
among the Cornish folk does not greatly lend 
itself to humor, but there is a gleam of this 
in the “Subjection of Keziah” and a deli- 
cacy and idealism altogether lovely in “The 
Pixy” that make these good reading wheth- 
er they are dramatic enough to carry over 
the footlights or not. 
Houghton. 75 cents. 


A GREAT LIBRARIAN 


Dr. John Shaw Billings was that not 
common combination, a scholar and a man 
of great constructive ability. Turned by his 
years in the army during the Civil War 
from a surgeon’s career, he spent his life 
in setting various affairs in order for us— 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Library and the New York Public 
Library. Fielding H. Garrison’s memoir 
deals with all these varied activities, but 
emphasizes the medical interests of this 
useful and brilliant life. 

Putnam. $2.50 


A HERITAGE FROM ROME 

Prof. J. Brissaud’s History of French 
Public Law is the latest volume of the Con- 
tinental Legal History Series of studies of 
the development of public law from its Ro- 
man origin to the diverse European sys- 
tems of today. Accepted in France as the 
standard authority on the evolution of the 
nation’s legal institutions, it is of value on 
this side the water for its parallels or con- 
trasts with the English and American sys- 
tems. The able translation is by Prof. 
James W. Garner. 


Boston: Little, Brown. $4.50. 


AN INDUSTRIAL SKIRMISH 
FE. Charles Vivian has fused a good 
story and a lucid, clear-cut statement of 
the struggle of labor and capital. and col- 
ored it all with intensity of sympathy and 
conviction, without once forsaking his 
story-telling to mount the stump in the 
cause of the down-trodden proletariat. But 
he vitiates the force of The Young Man 
Absalom by choosing to settle a big strike 
by a mere flip of Fate that dodges the real 
issue—and that when the solution of sim- 
ple justice was not only possible, but log- 
ical. 
Dutton. $1.35. 
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New Building, 
to which they 
removed on 
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Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Clothing for every requirement for Men and Boys 
Ready-Made or to Measure 
Hats, Shoes, Travelling Kits 
Motor Garments and Liveries 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


ONLY A 
STEP FROM 
Grand Central, 
Subway, = and 
many Leading 
Hotelsand Clubs 


Newport Brancu 
220 Bellevue Ave. 

















WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? 
by Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D., and other Uni- 
tarian literature Sent FREE. Address P. O. M., 
Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 











OUR READERS 


should send for our 


LITTLE BOOK OF BIG 
MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


and 


SAVE MONEY 


We have arranged with the leading 
publishers so that we can give you the 
LOWEST PRICES OBTAINABLE. 

The Independent 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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What are you kicking 


about ? 
—You men who think you're underpaid 


The men who get big pay are those 


who are trained to earn it. Your 
pay is small because you have no spe- 
cial training—and you only are to- 
blame. 

You can learn to earn more. No mat- 
ter what your job, where you live or how 
old you are, if you can read and write, the 
International Correspondence Schools can 
train you for a better position and bigger 
pay. 

If you want to get out of the ranks of 
the “hard-ups” and be somebody, prove 
your ambition by marking and mailing the 
coupon on this page today. Thousands of 
others just like you who have used this 
coupon are now occupying positions of 
power and high pay. You can join them. 
Grit your teeth, say “I will’’ and mail 
the coupon NOW. 
































| International Correspondence Schools —_ | 

l Box 1024, SCRANTON, PA. | 

| Explain without farther obligation on my part. how | 

* can quality for the position before which | mark x . 

| Salesmanship Civil Service . 

I Electrical Engineer ailway Mail Clerk l 
Elec. Lighting Supt. Bookkeepin 

l Electric Car Running Stenography & Typewriting | 
Electric Wireman Window Trimming 

| Telephone Expert Show Card Writing | 
Architect Lettering & Sign Painting 

} Building Contractor Advertising + | 
Architectural Draftsman Commercial Illustrating 

| Structural Engineer Industrial Designing | 
Concrete Construction Commercial Law 

| Mechan. Engineer Automobile Running | 
Mechanical Draftsman eacher 

| Refrigeration Engineer English Branches. | 
Civil Engineer Good English for Every One 

| Surve Agricu Iture 1 
Mine ntendent Poultry Farming 

] Metal Mining Plumbing & Steam Fitting | 
Railway Accounting Sheet Metel Worker 

] Stationary Engineer Navigation Spanish | 
Textile M f ring Languag Freneh 

l Gas Engines Chemist German | 

| i 

| Name | 

| Present Occupation, | 

| Street and No l 

I City. tate, = l 

cst i les ORS abs Gs nb ae ieee a nn es ae ail 





AUTHORS 


Have you manuscript copy, not LESS than 
25,000 words, you intend for BOOK issue? We 
will carefully read same, gratis, if forwarded, 
with view of capital investment in manufacture, 
advertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 





Boat Builders Catalog, the result of the co-operation 
of 50 leading Boat Builders with the Gray Motor 
Ca, is yours for theasking. , Tells where you can 


find any kind ofa boat from a $125 fishing launch 
to a $2500 mahogany finished express lunch, 

powered with 6 cylinder self starting | cycle Gray 
Motor. This Book is Free. 


Write for :t today. Also 
Rig Gray Marine ine showing complete 
line 2 and 4 cycle marine motors §£5 upwards, 1 to 6 cylinders, 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 956 Gray Motor Building, 








EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 


INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 




















155. Mr. G. E., Ohio. “Your articles on Effi- 
ciency have been more valuable to me than any- 
thing that I have ever read. I am a college 
graduate, but have always had a hesitancy in 
applying for a job. I do not lack confidence in 
my ability, as my record has been a good one, 
but for some reason I dread to apply for a posi- 
tion. What is the cause of this hesitancy, and 
how can I overcome it?” 

The cause may be a natural modesty 
and timidity, often accompanying a gifted 
personality and fine, sensitive character. 
An expert in cranial diagnosis would prob- 
ably say you were born with a weak fac- 
ulty of self-approbation. But don’t let this 
worry you. 

In seeking a position, get an advance 
appointment by letter. Use the best sta- 
tionery, an official letter-head if possible. 
Have your letter typewritten. State your 
record briefly, with noted men as refer- 
ences, if your acquaintance includes them. 
Study the problems and needs of the busi- 
ness in view. Write the employing official 
how you plan to serve him peculiarly well. 
Ask to present your ideas, in six minutes, 
say. Wear your best clothes. Outline your 


plan clearly on paper, and leave it with 
him. 
156. Mr. L. A. B., California. “I have been 


appointed Vocational Advisor for the schools in 
a town of 15,000, where most of the graduates 
go to college or to normal. Should the most em- 
phasis be placed on vocational subjects, or our 
efforts be directed toward aiding the pupils in 
self analysis, and acquainting them with the in- 
dustrial and social world of which they are to 
be a factor? I incline to the latter course. There 
is a great lack of the life motive among both 
pupils and faculty members, with accompanying 
waste and development of scattering habits. Few 
of the pupils have chosen their life work, tho 
many wish to know how to go about it. Our 
school system needs a new viewpoint and a more 
purposeful direction. How can we improve our 
opportunities ?” 

Congratulations on your wisdom and en- 
terprise. Would that every school in Amer- 
ica had a vocational director as earnest and 
progressive ! 

A good vocational test for high schools 
is the new shop-study plan, whereby pupils 
work half time and study half time. This 
plan is being tried in large cities, with 
good results. The secretary of the 
New York City Board of Education, or 
City Chamberlain Henry Bruére, might 
ee you data as to methods employed 

ere. 

Two books of interest—Professor Hugo 
Muensterberg’s on Psychology and Indus- 
trial Efficiency, Professor Frank Parsons’s 
on Choosing a Career. Write for sugges- 
tions to the Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Professor Benjamin Gruenberg, sec- 
retary, at Julia Richman High School, New 
York. Why not distribute, and discuss, The 
Independent Efficiency Booklet in your 
higher grades? Send ten cents for speci- 
men copy. 


157. Mr. R. S. H., Mlinois. ‘Please inform me 
if the profession of Chemical Engineering is con- 
sidered a good paying profession. What is the 
average salary? Is this field crowded as much as 
that of Architecture? Which would be preferable 


°°” 


for a young man to study? 
| You need another viewpoint. The first 
| thing to consider is not the crowd of men 
in a business, but the crowd of ideas, tal- 
ents and resolutions in your own head. 
There is always room at the top of any 
profession—and not much room, nowadays, 
| anywhere else. Quite apart from the money, 
| which line of work appeals to you more? 





It is the first duty of the educated to be 
interested in education. 


First among magazines devoted to the 
cause of education is 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Published 10 months in the 
year. $1.50 a year; 20c 
a copy. 
EDITORS 
WILLIAM CHARLES O’DONNELL, Jr.: 
CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER 


Not a method magazine. A journal 
for all educators and for everybody inter- 
ested in education. 


Vol. XXVII begins with the September number. 


The Board of Editorial Counsellors 
and Contributors consists of eminent 
educators and publicists. 


Note the following :— 


“THE WORLD AT SCHOOL” 


A notable series of articles by Clay- 
ton Sedgwick Cooper. Graphic pen 
pictures of school life around the 
world, 


Also 


A Symposium on American Ideals 


A stirring array of comments on 
American traits and tendencies by one 
hundred prominent citizens. These 
opinions, frankly expressed, were gath- 
ered by Mr. Cooper during the prep- 
aration of his book on American Ideals 
soon to be published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. as one of their American 
Book series. The symposium will ap- 
pear in part in the October number. 

On the practical side of educational 
work, Henry Sterling Chapin will con- 
tinue to elaborate “The Model-Store- 
Keeping Method of Instruction for 
Elementary Schools.” This plan of 
instruction has been adopted by thou- 
sands of schools with most gratifying 
results. Parents as well as teachers 
are enthusiastic in their praise. Mr. 
Chapin is the organizer and director 
of the system for the United States. 

The value of the magazine this year 
will be greatly enhanced by the contri- 
butions of Elizabeth Cooper, one of 
the most spontaneous and sympathetic 
writers of the day. 

A due proportion of space is allotted 
to book reviews, literary discussions, 
examination questions, etc. Forward 
subscriptions at once to 


Educational Foundations 
31-33 East 27th Street, N. Y. City 























Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 


be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 
ROMEIKE, INC. —_ 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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An ordinary chemical engineer makes 
$100 a month; an extraordinary one $100 
a day, when he has a job. But we caution 
you against visions of the latter sum—day 
dreams too often end in nightmares. The 
Engineering Societies, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, have a library 
containing valuable information. Ask how 
to secure the facts you desire. 


158. Miss R., Ohio. “‘(a) I am in search of 
- information concerning schools where a_ thoro 
course in banking and finance may be obtained. 
A very earnest and capable young man desires 
such a course and is willing to take any steps 
to secure it. (b) Please advise me as to a gen- 
eral course of culture reading for a business man 
whose education has of necessity been limited, 
but who desires to improve and cultivate his 
tastes for better books and better things.” 

(a) Consult the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, Philadelphia, New 
York University School of Commerce and 
Accounts, New York, and the American 
Bankers’ Association, 5 Nassau street, New 
York. Also look up the facts available thru 
the Bankers’ Magazine, 253 Broadway, 
New York. A general idea of the whole 
subject may be had from Barrett’s book, 
Modern Banking Methods. 

(b) Apply to the Chautauqua Editor of 
The Independent for particulars of the 
various Chautauqua Reading Courses. 


159. Mr. J. H. S., New Jersey. “I desire to 
complete my college education, but would not be 
able to earn all the necessary expenses. I could 
earn some of the money, but it would take too 
long to save all. Do you know of any methods, 
persons, or institutions, whereby money for edu- 
cation may be loaned? After graduation I would 
repay the loan with reasonable interest.” 

We do not know of the existence of any 
such loan companies. Without collateral 
equal to the full value of your note, a 
reputable financial institution would not 
accept your note. But almost any bank 
would take your paper if endorsed by a 
friend whose credit is good. And you should 
be able to find such an endorser, if your 
character, ability and purpose warrant 
financial faith in you. 

Some colleges provide means for self- 
supporting students to pay their way, at 
least in part. And a large number of col- 
lege branches of the Y. M. C. A. will gladly 
codperate in such a worthy endeavor. Write 
the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in the 
college of your choice. Many publication 
houses, such as the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, make special tuition 
— to college students. Ask for particu- 

ars. 


160. X. Y. Z., Brooklyn. “As a private secre- 
tary, I believe my efficiency would be increased 
by an understanding of simple cataloguing and 
filing. Can a general idea of either or both be 
reached by anything less than a course at some 
school. If you can direct me, I should be very 
glad to study at home.” 

We would refer you to companies that 
manufacture and sell filing systems and 
devices; their literature often contains 
valuable hints along this line. Among these 
concerns are the Shaw-Walker Company, 
60 Franklin street; Yawman & Erbe Man- 
ufacturing Company, 360 Broadway; Weis 
Manufacturing Company, 75 John street; 
Meilink Manufacturing Company, 395 
Broadway; Hull Indexing Bureau, 220 
Broadway ; all of New York City. 

Get a copy of System magazine, Chi- 
cago, and see advertising pages. Write for 
prospectus of the Fifth Avenue Secretarial 
School, 509 Fifth avenue, of the Knick- 
erbocker School of Secretaries, 16 West 
Forty-fifth street, of the New York School 
of Secretaries, 35 West Forty-second 
street, New York. You might also be in- 
terested in the Permanent Educational Ex- 
hibit Company, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


161. Mrs. L. E. G., Illinois. “I have been in 
the millinery business a little more than a year, 
and I realize that I have much to learn in both 
buying and selling. Could you refer me to a 
course in efficiency that I could take, which 
would benefit me along those lines?” 

To our knowledge, there is no corre- 
spondence course in the technical side of 
millinery. But you should find a great deal 
of practical information in books and 
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Know a man by his “hand” 


This book gives the clues to character 


revealed by every person’s penmanship, as 
described by William Leslie French, the 
celebrated Graphologist. It is illustrated 
with fifty specimens of handwriting. You 
will probably recognize yours among them. 


A new edition is now being printed to supply 


the great demand. If you desire a copy, it will 
be sent with twelve different patterns of Spence- 
rian Steel Pens on receipt of ten cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 1 
I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds 


of Spencerian Pens and a copy of the book, 








- “‘What Your Handwriting Reveals."’ 
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tractor, white coal etc.,—this 


= DICTIONARY 


w Creation 


contains a clear, accurate, final answer. 
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TEACHERS 


From an article by Frederick Houk 
Law, A.M., Ph.D., head of the Eng- 
lish Department of the Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City, with ° 
an attendance of nearly 5000 students, 

“Since all teaching must have some definite 
relationship to life and since it is evident that 
a good weekly periodical will be a most valuable 
aid in transferring the interests awakened in the 
teaching of English to the interests of mature 
life, it is necessary to consider what periodical 
shall be used. 

“The daily paper, however excellent it may be, 
includes a mass of hastily prepared material, 
much of which is purely ephemeral and much of 
which is all too often undesirable for considera- 
tion in the school classroom. It contains little or 
nothing of puree literary value. The smallness 
of type, the quality of paper used, and the nec- 
essary economy of space, forbidding much artistic 
effect, do not make the reading attractive to the 


ye. 

“Many excellent magazines deal largely with 
fiction, and thus fail to connect with the broad 
currents of peseent-iny creative thought. 

“Other publications deal with specific fields of 
work—with distinct occupations, with religion, 
philosophy, literature or politics. 

“Others give news and comment on current 
topics of interest, but omit articles of genuine 
literary value, 

“The best publication for correlation with all 
the work of the teacher of English will be in- 
clusive of many lines of interest. It will include 
fiction, poetry, general articles of various kinds, 
the most important news of deep significance, and 
such calm and thoughtful comment, given in a 
spirit of optimistic good will toward all mankind, 
as will most interest and stimulate the adolescent. 

“Many teachers testify that The Independent 
is a paper of this high type. That it meets with 
the approval of students is shown by its wide cir- 
culation in schools and, colleges thruout the coun- 
try. In the Stuyvesant High School, where the 
purchase of any periodical is perey optional on 
the pe of every student, The Independent is 
bought weekly by a got number of students, 
who say that they prefer it to other publications 
of somewhat similar character. 

“A class section of the senior class, on being 
asked recently if it wished to change from The 
Independent to another periodical, stated emphati- 
cally that it preferred to continue the use of 
The Independent.” 


“How to Use The Independent in the Teach- 
ing of English,” by Dr. F. H. Law. Sent free 
on application to W. W. Ferrin, The Indepen- 
dent, 119 W. 40th Street, New York. 








You Should 


You can—I know it, because 
I have reduced 32,000 women YN 
and have built up as many more—scien- 
tifically, naturally, 
without drugs in the privacy of 
i their own rooms; I can build up 
Mai your vitality—at the same time I 
Strengthen your heart action; can 
H teach you to breathe, to stand, to 
walkand to correct such ailments 
as nervousness, torpid liver, con- 
Stipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: “Tl weigh 83 Ibs. 
less and I have gained wondertully 
in strength." Another says: 
“Last May I weighed 100 Ibs., 
this May I weigh 126, and oh! I 
feel so wel/."’ 


Write today for my free booklet 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept, 19, 634 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Author of ** Beauty a Duty,’ for sale 
at all bookstores 




















Private Weather Bureau 
IN EVERY HOME 
A Reliable Barometer 
An Accurate Thermometer 
Actual Size 13 inches High 


Will save you nioney and time. This in- 
strument is absolutely indispensable to the 
automobile owner, fisherman, tarmer, to 
the business man, shopper, in fact no home 
is complete without the— 


FORECASTS WEATHER 


y WEATHEROMETER 


HOURS IN ADVANCE 
$1.00 Only —— Reduced from $3.00 
Will send C. O. D. (10 cts. extra) or you 
may enclose $1.00 bill or money order. 
isfaction guaranteed. a 
WITHINGTON INSTRUMENT CO. 


618 Mallers Bldg. Dept.90. Chicago 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NEW 


YORE 





THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and 


pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 


the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 
Classes are formed every month. 


The Nurses’ Home is located on one 
rooms are all single with spacious entrance 


of the finest sites in New York City. The 
hall, library and sitting rooms. ‘The school 


is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 
Applic ants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 


year in high school or its equivalent. 


Apply at once for information to 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 











. 
Union Theological Seminary 
NEW YORK CITY 
Open on Equal Terms to Students of All 
Christian Bodies. Eightieth Year began Sep- 
tember 29, 1915, at Broadway and rz2oth 
Street. For Catalogue Address the Dean of 


Students, 
The Rev. Charles R. Gillet. D.D. 
Broadway at 120th Street New York City 














ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in hw & 
Experts advice free, Want for girls or boys? 


tained for all schools. rite AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
1042 Times Bieg.. New York, or 1542 Masonic Temple. Chicago 








PENNSYLVANIA 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Woodland Road 


7. 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Forty-Seventh Year 
Delightful location overlooking the city. Col- 
legiate and special courses. Degrees given. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression. Athletics, 
JOHN CAREY ACHESON, LL.D., President 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





Writing Photoplays and Stories 


Taught by well-known Editor-Author. Est ablished 1910. High- 
est record of success. Unexcelled testimonials. Send for booklet 
PHILLIPS SCHOOL, Box 19-1. 1777 Broadway, New York City. 


Complete Photoplay or Story ‘‘Market.’’ 10c each 








| 
The University of Chicago 
HOME sot aiicrs cie'instruc: 
STUDY Fertetettsd= 


tion by correspondence. 
24th Year U. of C. (Div.M) Chicago, Ill. Miedo Tome { 

















PublicSpeaking 


Taught at Home 


Write for our epecial public 
speaking offer. inutesa 
day,spare time, will make you 

a powerful, convincing speaker. 
‘ou can be at ease before y audi- 






10ffer—Write Now 
Send quick for details of our special limited 
er. Noobligation. But you must hurry. Write now. 


Public Speaking Dept. Luvs 2487 Meslence bids Casson 








The Key To Success 
Stop Forgetting” 


Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret o; usiness and social suc- 
cess is the ike py remember. I can 
make your min an infallible e:assified 
index from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, 
faces. 









to. obtain FREE pm 4 
in o 
peal a 














LawLibrary Free 


arkabl: lete and ry fe ot la 
ia away abso! b absolutely free with each Course ad Bers ‘ahaa 


Write Today Gene erence ac 


School o' 


American Law 
2407 Manhattan Building te lilinois 








s -STO 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. a. 
Berg. ——_ pew on my gy 's Magazine. 
e. lease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


TWELVE HUNDRED 
INSTRUCTORS 


During School Year Ending June,1915 
CHOSE 


The Tndenendent 


AS A SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT BOOK 
In the Study of English, Public Speaking, Oral 
Composition, Rhetoric, Supplementary Reading, Civics, 
History and Economics. 


Dr. Esonwein 








Pamphlet Number One of our series of aids to the use 
of periodical literature in the class room gives the ex- 
perience of teachers who are using The Independent in 
College and High School classes in connection with 
their courses in English, Oral Composition, Public 
Speaking, Journalism, International Law, Economics, 
Current History, American Politics and Civil Govern- 
ment. 

Pamphlet Number Two is called *‘ How to Use The 
Independent in the Teaching of Civics,’’ by Simon J. 
Jumnefsky, A.B., LL.B., of the Julia Richman High 
School. 

Pamphlet Number Three is called ‘* How to Use The 
Independent in the Teaching of English,’’ by Fredevick 
Houk Law, A.M., Ph.D., of the Stuyvesant High School. 

These pamphlets will be mailed free to any teacher. 


THE INDEPENDENT, Desk 2 
119 West 40th Street New York City 




















trade journals devoted to your work. Ob- 
tain a copy ot the magazine published by 
the Milliner Company, 239 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, also of that pub- 
lished by the Millinery Trade Publishing 
Company, 1182 Broadway, New York. It 
is possible that some such educational in- 
stitution as the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, New York, might teach you general 
principles of buying and selling which you 
could beneficially adapt to the millinery 
business. 


162. Prof. J. W. G., Pennsylvania. “In your 
issue of June 7th, answer No. 83, you advised 
the purchase of ‘one of the books ‘recently pub- 
lished, suggesting the hundreds of vocations and 
occupations now available to ambitious girls.’ I 
am very frequently consulted in reference to pos- 
sible occupations for girl graduates of our high 
school, and the books referred to may be of con- 
siderable assistance to me. Can you give me the 
names of the publishers?” 


We understand that echo bearing on 
the subject have been issued by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 4 Park street, Boston, by 
F. A. Stokes Company, ae Fourth avenue, 
New York, and by A. Barnes Company, 
381 Fourth avenue. tS. York. The re- 
ports of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Oc- 
cupations for Women, 130 East Twenty- 
second street, New York, might be sug- 
gestive. We would suggest that before any 
pupil of yours attempts to follow the ad- 
vice or appeal in a general book on voca- 
tional opportunities, a consultation with 
an expert on vocational guidance be ar- 
ranged, to pass on the probabilities of suc- 
cess in the trade or profession ‘that the 
girl thinks she likes. Otherwise, failure, 
disappointment, and a vast deal of heart- 
ache may ensue. 


163. Mr. S. H., Oklahoma. “I am a letter 
carrier, thirty-three years old, with family of 
six, salary $1200, been ten years in civil service. 
I see no chance for promotion and would enter 
another line of work. Have studied Agriculture. 
Political Economy and Spanish. Can speak and 
write Spanish fluently. Would like a position 
where Spanish is required. Please advise.” 

For the sake of your family, we would 
caution you against leaving your present 
position before another is absolutely cer- 
tain. Your ambition is rare, and splendid. 
But safety is the duty of a man with a 
large family. 

Why not take a business course by mail, 
to combine with your knowledge of Span- 
ish, and thus make you more valuable to 
any prospective employer? If you knew 
bookkeeping, or accounting, or advertising, 
or business letter-writing, another job 
would be much easier to secure. 

The Spanish American Directory, 2 Rec- 
tor street, New York, gives the names of 
export houses likely to want your services. 
Write for particulars. 


164. Mr. M. T. B., New York. “I have read 
with much interest your articles on Efficiency, 
and more than once have profited by the sugges- 
tions given to inquirers thru the Question Box. 
I think you can help me in certain office mat- 
ters. (a) How can our organization establish 
and maintain a satisfactory clipping file for 
newspaper and magazine articles on a general 
subject? I have made search in neighboring of- 
fices, to no purpose. (b) Where can we learn all 
possible facts about the contribution of the 
American college to our modern American civili- 
zation? We have Dr. Thwing’s book on “The 
American College in American Life,” and vari- 
ous Alumni Records. (c) Can you inform us on 
the college representation of the subjects in 
Who's Who? We believe such a study has been 
made.” 

(a) You might instal a series of loose- 
leaf scrapbooks or pocket-envelope scrap- 
books, with separate catalog and index. If 
you can afford the expense, you may have 
them made to order. See Question Box an- 
swer to X. Y. Z., Brooklyn. You have 
doubtless registered with one or more 
standard press clipping bureaus; consult 
these for various methods of filing clippings. 

(b) The Carnegie Foundation, New 
York, has made exhaustive research into 

matters bearing on American college life. 
Nowhere can precise information on so 
large a question be obtained. 

(c) The office of the Who’s Who publi- 
eations is at 17 Battery Place. New York. 
Submit your query there. The Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin has made such analyses 
as you seek. 
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MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 


Fr. O8een: 
} 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 ** 2 - $00" “ 
oo Oo oe “ 9959 * wo" 
oo 0 * = ** 3.00 to 5.00 °° _- * 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 














ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 
2 West 47th Street New York City 

















The use of the IN » 
TAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
SS attendance at the Lord’s 


thousands of 








price list. 
-~—S-«XINDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


DANDA LEATHER KEY-CASE 


With Your Name or Monogram 
Stamped in Heavy Gold Leaf 


B il With Pocket 
25c Pestpeld | 40c for Pen Knife 


It's convenient, prevents keys from rusting, 
saves the clothing and is a neat case for the 
pocket. Made of strong, b'ack leather with 
key ring and your name handsomely stamped 
in gold letters on the case. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Danda Leather Goods Novelties 


DANDA IT. MFG. CO., 82 John St.,N.Y. 














A NATIONAL BUSI- 


NESS FORUM 
BY JOHN H. FAHEY 


President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 








Mr. Fahey is now serving his second 
term as the head of the National 
Chamber. He has been actively iden- 
tified with the great organization since 
its beginning and under his own guid- 
ance there have been many develop- 
ments of importance to business men. 
Mr. Fahey, formerly the  superin- 
tendent of the New England division 
of the Associated Press, was for 
many years the editor and publisher 
of the Boston “Traveler.” He is 
the present owner of the Worcester 
“Post” and is active in the world of 
finance and business—TueEe Epriror. 




















N the amazingly short space of three 

years the National Chamber of Com- 

merce has grown until today it in- 
cludes in its membership nearly 700 
organizations in every state in the 
Union. Not only is our insular terri- 
tory represented, but included in the 
impressive union are the American 
Chambers of Commerce in such widely 
separated centers as Paris, Berlin, 
Milan and Constantinople. Its member- 
ship, all told, now represents about 
35¢ <9 firms, corporations and business 
men, and it has become the largest as- 
sociation of its kind perhaps in the 
world, as well as the most democratic 
and most representative. 


Its first duty is to crystallize the sen- | 


timent of the business men of this coun- 
try on great national questions. It does 
this without bias or partizanship and 
only after a thoro investigation and the 
most careful consideration. In deter- 
mining these issues, in fixing the poli- 
cies of the National Chamber, every 
organization, large and small, has its 
voice thru a referendum which is sub- 
mitted to each affiliated body to be 
voted upon. 

A concrete example of how such a 
countrywide canvass of business senti- 
ment is made may be seen in a recent 
referendum ordered to secure an ex- 
pression of opinion on the much dis- 
cussed Seamen’s Act. Up to the time 
the National Chamber decided to ascer- 
tain exactly how those engaged in busi- 
ness felt upon the subject, the discus- 
sion had centered, for the most part, 
in coastwise cities. But now, thanks to 
the existence of the National Chamber, 
the question will be taken into every 
state in the Union to be voted upon by 
national trade bodies, state organiza- 
tions and local chambers of commerce. 
Thus business men, not only where 
shipping is heaviest, but thruout the 
entire United States, will be given an 
opportunity to express themselves. The 
various organizations will be allowed 
forty-five days in which to cast their 
votes. After the final count the general 
result will be communicated to the 


President of the United States, to the | De 


Speaker of the House, and the Vice- 
President of the Senate. Later a noti- 
fication of the result will be presented 
to each individual member of the House 





Vacuum 
Cleaner 





The Efficient 


i] 

7. e oe 
Cleaning Combination 
To the tired woman, wearied with 
the constant fight against dirt and 
dust, these two Bissell machines are 
indeed a boon. Use of the Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper for daily sweeping, 
with BISSELL’S VACUUM 
CLEANER, a powerful suction ma- 
chine, for general cleaning days, is 
the scientific, work-saving way which 
gives you a beautifully clean house. 
BISSELL’S VACUUM SWEEPER is 
a very popular model, being a combination 

cleaner and sweeper. 

In a test against various standard power 
machines, the Bissell proved to have even 
greater suction power and consequent clean- 
ing efficiency. 

The rear opening one-piece nozzle and 
dust bag is a source of wonderful con- 
venience. Our booklet describes this and 
other important features. 

Prices are $7.50 for the Vacuum Cleaner 
(without brush) and $9.00 for the Vacuum 
Sweeper (with brush). 
the West, South and in Canada. 

re. 


Sweepers $2.75 to $5.75. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
cee Supngbeviesintaewera 
Dept. 74, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Made in Canada, too 


Slightly higher in 
Carpet 








ders of 
etc.— if you act now, 


veniles included (Special Bulletin). 
second-hand books offered. Note these prices: 








Get finest books 


at lower prices 


than any dealer can offer, by becoming a Life Member of 
erent dhctoettnan 






DERI 


ape Dy 


You share all the advan- 
purchase of ‘Publishers’ 
Editions,” 








tages secured by expert 
Overstocks,” “‘Remain- 
“Bankruptcy Stocks,"* 


To multiply our already large purchositg capacity we are 
offering you the privilege of becoming a Life Member of 
this association without spending a cent for dues or initia- 
tion fee. Simply avail yourself of our remarkable offer of 
the lowest prices ever quoted on fine books. 

Every book brand new. Best recent novels and ju- 
No, defective or 

SHAKESPEARE, De Luxe, 20 
vols. unabridged Cambridge 
L eat a. Pub- 
isher’s price $45. 
Gur Prise . . « « $9.75 

DE MAUPASSANT, 17 vols., 
De Luxe, unexpurgated edi- 


SCOTT. We have absoelate 
remainder of the magnificent 
English Highland Edition, 150 
illustrations per volume. Pub- 
lisher’s price $6.00 per vol- 


ume. Our Price, while $1.25 


they last . . . « 

tion. Photogravures. b- 

ws pat in hen DANTE, 4 vols., Standard 

Our Price . . . le Longfellow translation. Spe- 
STEVENSON, 10 vols., % ial illustrations. Publish- 

leather. Photogravures. ¢1!'s price $22. Our $5 00 

Publisher's price $9 95 rie. . 2 + ° 

$37.50. Our Price ° LIEGE AND THE ARDENNES, 
COOPER'S LEATHER STOOK- and other choice color vol- 

ING TALES, 6 vols. Illustra- umes; published by A. & C. 
d. Publisher's $1 95 Black, Pondon, at 91 

price $6. Our Price . $3 each. Our Price Cc. 


Our new catalog lists many more choice book bargains— 
Dickens, Thackeray, Hugo, DeFoe, Fielding, Poe, Conan 
yle, Jane Austen, Emerson, Balzac, etc.—explains how 
you may examine books in your own home, before purchas- 
ing. Today's best bargains may be all sold next week. 

Get that catalog at once 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. L, 437 Presser Building Annex, Philadelphia 
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LITTLE 


For Health, Pleasure or Business. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ccc FNULNU UUM etna 


TRAVELS 


This Department, under the supervision oi 
the Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, answers all questions about trips by Land or 
Sea, Hotels and Transportation Lines. 


“INFORMATION ” 





Address: 


119 West 40th Street New York 














GheGLEN SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. The 
treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 
Treatments are given under the direction of physicians. Two of the Drinking Springs are 


highly Radioactive. 
of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. 


THE BATHS ee ae 


SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters 
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GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, 
AND LIVER, 





Situated in a private 
exercise, Well-kept Golf Course. 


chan eae 


Samer 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.CO. 
Full information from 








é! 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 


three times as much as any other American Spring known. 


For the treatment of RHEUMATISM, 


NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 

HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, 

NERVOUS SYSTEM, we Offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 

ark with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing 
Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. 

Gus peatvates Beohtets and Latest Reports on our atneent fesings will be Mailed on Beene. 


KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE 


qrenrrrerrrermen erate 


prcneeemt ier i 

















POCONO MANOR INN 


Pocono Manor _— Pennsylvania 
Pocono Summit Station, D. L.& W.RR. 





A summer vacation among streams and 
mountains, in cultured, Quaker environ- 
ment, and on an 800 acre tract, with 
large Hotel and Cottage Colony. Golf, 
Tennis and Garage; no bar or dancing. 
Every accessory for comfort. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 














SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR FREE 


We operate a special plan of particular interest to persons capable 
of organizing their own South American Touring Parties by 
which the organzer secures his or her complete expenses 
FR. . You can easily organize a party with our help. We 


make a!l arrangements and furnish 


tour manager. Also tours to 
Spain, the Riviera, Japan, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. For /udd 
particuiars address Dept. I. 


305 South Rebecca St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR YOUR VACATION— 


BERMUDA 


Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 


Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


screw  BERMUDIAN” 


Safety—Speed—Comfort—Sails Every Ten Days 


SOURS 





Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y., Thomas Cook & Son, 
245 Desedwer and 561 Set Avenue or } hag ‘Ticket Agent. 
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and Senate, and, if practicable, a com- 
mittee from the National Chamber will 
appear before the committee in Con- 
gress directly interested in the subject, 
explaining how the Seaman’s Act vote 
was arrived at. It is hoped that the re- 
sult may be known in advance of the 
date set for the convening of Congress. 

In these three years the Chamber, 
obedient to its referenda, has suggested 
and obtained seven vital amendments 
to the Federal Reserve Act; has sug- 
[- and obtained the adoption of the 
Federal Advisory Council to assist the 
Federal Reserve Board; at the instance 
of Secretary Redfield has assisted in 
the readjustment of the Department of 
Commerce, including the collation and 
distribution of consular reports, and 
helped to secure the appointment of an 
increased number of commercial at- 
tachés. 

The Chamber has influenced exceed- 
ingly important modifications that ap- 
pear in the final form of the trust bills, 
has received at its recent third annual 
convention the unqualified, outspoken 
approval of President Wilson and a 
frank appeal for support on certain 
measures from five members of the 
Cabinet. With the approval of the Ad- 
ministration and of party leaders gen- 
erally the Chamber has just appointed 
a permanent Advisory, Committee to 
confer with the new Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Everything the National Chamber 
does is in the open, available for criti- 
cism by all men. There can be nothing 
concealed. It cannot be used by any 
clique or group. It must be thoroly 
American and broadly patriotic in ev- 
erything that it does. There can be 
nothing narrow or little about it. Aside 
from bringing the business viewpoint 
to bear upon great public questions, it 
must work with the Government in ex- 
tending the use of the facilities which 
the Government now provides for the 
promotion of business. Until now, the 
business men of this country have had 
little knowledge of the things being 
done by the Government which would 
be of value to business if they were only 
utilized. It is an important responsibil- 
ity of this organization to bring that 
fact home to business men and to aid 
the Government in the betterment of 
existing machinery. 

The science of commercial organiza- 
tion is only beginning to be understood 
in the United States. It is one of the 
great tasks of the National Chamber 
to assist all organizations of business 
men in its membership in attaining 
greater efficiency. Their individual ex- 
periences are thus brought to a common 
clearing-house. Imagine therefore—es- 
pecially in such a time as this when 
there is a world business crisis—what 
can be done with the commerce of this 
country if every community in it of 
substantial size builds an organization 
of business men which, while working 
for that one community, is just as 
thoughtfal of the nation as a whole. 
It is along these lines that we are so 
successfully building the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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SILHOUETTES 

Gold was sometimes laid on the black 
outline, and it gave the portrait vitality, as 
well as form. 

The silhouette has been well termed the 
poor relation of the miniature, and _the 
forerunner of the daguerreotype. 

Silhouettes have been variously desig- 
nated as shadowgraphs, profiles, skiagraphs, Dec will be la 
shades, Decoupures, scissagraphs, scissar- r ember it too te 


types, and papyrographs. see ‘two fai fi 
Thanks to the silhouette, Goethe, Wag- airs one are’ 
ner, Liszt, Napoleon and various English 

kings, queens and princesses have been pre- 
served to us in unique portraiture. 


Rigger a —— were Pe ged - I he San Francisco Exposition ends 
the porcelain factories of Mngland an December 4 


Germany. They were used in particular in 
the ornamentation of souvenir and gift 

The San Diego Exposition ends 
December dl. 


pieces. 
This is the opportunity of a lifetime! 


Some of the earliest of the paper sil- 
houettes were cut by Mrs. Pyburg in 1699. 
She has been credited with the cutting of 

Round-trip railroad ticket from Chicago 
(for example) only costs $62. 50, via direct 
lines: on sale up to November 30. 


the portraits of William and Mary about 
that time. 
The Egyptians-found a place for the sil- 
Sleeper berth, $7 to $13 each way. 
Meals en route, $2 to $3 a day. 
Side trip to Grand Canyon, $7.50 extra. 


houette on their mummy cases 3000 years 
before the Christian era, and pageants of 

Allow $4 to $7 a day for one week at the Expositions. 
Add enough for incidentals. 


profile portraiture are in the frescoed 
Return until December 31. 


























tombs of old Egypt. 


The silhouette has a story to tell us 
along historical lines, in comedy and in 
tragedy. The little bits of black paper show 
us men armed cap-a-pie, women weaving 
and grinding corn, children at their games 
of ball playing, and knucklebones, rolling 
hoops, and playing battledore and shuttle- 
cocks. 


Perhaps the best known silhouette artist 
was August Edouart, the Frenchman, who 
visited the United States in 1839 and made 
many cuttings of well known men, women 
and children, here. His output has been 
estimated at more than 100,000. An exhi- 
bition of his silhouettes was held in New 
York City by A. S. Verney in 1913. 

The ordinary method of cutting silhou- 
ettes was to clip the portrait in black and 
superimpose it upon a white background. 

his was sometimes varied, however, and 
certain silhouettes appear in museums and 
in private collections in which the portrait 
is cut as a hole in a sheet of paper which 
is backed with paper, silk or velvet. The 
Congressional Library, at Washington, has 
several of this kind. 





On your Santa Fe way to Califor- 
nia visit the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona — sleeper on Cali- 
fornia Limited to the rim. 

Ask for Exposition folder, 
“Grand Canyon Outings,” 


and California Limited 
book. 








THE BACKERS OF THE HUNS 


“German papers are jubilant over the 
Welsh strike.” 


The British ships in Swansea Bay 





W. J. Black 
Lie up—they’re short o’ coal; Pesan re Manager 
And France’s vessels crippled wait . 
Until you’ve taken toll; 1080 Railway Exchange 


In ev’ry trench there’s blood a-flow ar 
By Flemish dyke and down, 

But ne’er a man would shame his breed 
And throw his rifle down. 


From far Australia’s grassy plains 
The long, lean bushmen come; 4 endent 
The sturdy sons of Maoriland 
They heed the battle-drum ; 
How will they look askance and stare 

















What time their blood is shed The Independent is being used in a rapidly 
To hear that you, for whom they fight, increasing number of Public Schools, High 
Have calmly gone to bed! Schools, Normal Schools, Academies, Colleges 
It isn’t that we grudge you, mate, and Universities all over the country, as a Make housework easier. Carries full meal to table and clears it in 
our extra pence per ton; textbook or supplementary reading in connec- pen TR my ane = ne NT ay 
. ° A ‘ . s giving double capacity 
It’s seeing Welshmen with a pick |] tion with their courses in English, Oral Com- ay 3$12in white. Express prepaid. Bookletfree. Address 
Hit Welshmen with a gun; |} position, Public Speaking, Journalism, Inter- TRAY CO., 439 W. 61st Place, CHICAGO 
* a ato ry from oversea national Law, Economics, Current History, 
pplauses fit to stun, 








American Politics and Civil Government. 
Every one of the many thousand students of 
The Chautauqua Literary and _ Scientific 


And knowing that you well deserve 


If ~*~ can’t pull the 
A cheering from the Hun. 


de up — 





: : I de ce d 
We hung our heads in bitter shame Course is a yearly subscriber to The Inde- the trouble is in the roller, Buy Harts. 
That once were hung in pride pendent. Professors of. many educational in- poe send you Pp such annoy. 
To hear the alien cheer for you, stitutions. have testified to its usefulness in homes. No tacks are necessary , 4 
Whose brothers bled and died; providing their students with examples of Send for valuable book, *‘How to Get 
And when in Freedom's holy cause 1 rie E - : the Best Service from Your Shade Roll- 
Th s clear, incisive, modern English, and as a vital ers.’ In buying shade rollers, always 

ey battled, high and low, factor in widening their interests. Write for Stewart aes Sa, look for this signatures 





Their kinsmen caught their fighting hand, 
And paralyzed the blow! 


Dept 
our Class Room Plan. 119 West goth St., East Newark, N.J. Lhaat alton 


F. Born. New York. 
From the Sudney Bulletin, Australia. 









































THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 























THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent inaugurates this week a Service for Investors which 
will give personal attention to the desires of its subscribers for informa- 
tion in regard to investments of all kinds. The Independent has always 
given more space to financial affairs than any other popular weekly. 
It maintains departments of finance and insurance and carries an ex- 
ceptional amount of financial advertising. Now “The Market Place” is 
to be expanded so as to meet the needs of the average investor. We cannot 
of course decide for our readers where they should put their savings 
and will not undertake the responsibility of recommending specific secur- 
ities to any individual. But we ask our readers to write to us frankly 
and this Department will give them either by letter or thru the columns 
of The Independent such impartial information as may assist thein 
in making a wise decision for themselves on this important question. 
Our aim, in brief, is to aid our readers to invest with full knowledge, 
to help them select investments wisely, to help them distinguish the 
best investments and know what is back of them, to make them familiar 
with these four cardinal requirements of sound investment: security of 
principal, ready convertibility, fair interest rate, steadiness of income. 

















A TALK WITH 


HE average investor cannot af- 

ford in these times to take any 

chances with his money even tho 
the bait offered by the war-stock dealer 
may be very tempting as compared 
with the paltry four per cent the sav- 
ings bank pays. When the war began 
the timid investor would not purchase 
because he had no reliable information 
for his guidance. Now that these stocks 
have largely discounted the future 
profits of the munitions concerns, he 
cannot take the risk of a possible pre- 
cipitous market. 

Of course, any one could have gone 
into the market blindly at any time 
within the past year and perhaps have 
made considerable profit, but the great 
majority of people with savings did not 
want to gamble away their hard-earned 
money on uncertainties. 

To the investor who is not sure of 
his ground, one phrase can serve in the 
way of advice: “Buy only the best.” 
We have seen how some railroad secur- 
ities have recently been tried and found 
wanting, how industrial concerns have 
been affected by the business depres- 
sion and how even a few public service 
corporations have reported decreased 
earnings for a while. A little discretion 
in the purchase of securities would have 
saved many an investor from losses. 

Some of the so-called underlying 
bonds of railroad systems which have 
recently been adversely affected by re- 
organizations cover properties which 
are not now self-supporting and have 
not been for some years. In the case of 
the Missouri Pacific readjustment, we 
see cash provided for junior securities 
because their lien is superior to that of 
some divisional bonds, altho the junior 
securities are far from the rails and 
the divisional bonds are first mort- 
gages. The question of priority of lien 
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is important, but that of earnings be- 
comes the deciding factor in many re- 
organizations. Investment bankers de- 
sire to uphold the principle that bonds 
are valid obligations and should be paid 
in cash at maturity, but when they 
have to deal with an insolvent concern 
which is financially helpless, no criti- 
cism can reasonably be advanced if a 
concession is requested of security- 
holders. The element of risk exists in 
all classes of securities, risk increasing 
as the rate of interest increases and 
vice versa. 

We have seen many corporations do- 
ing a phenomenal business in muni- 
tions, armor plate, guns and foodstuffs 
because of the war. The stocks of such 
concerns have risen to the skies and it 
has been figured that the market values 
of the shares of forty American cor- 
porations has increased one billion dol- 
lars since the outbreak of hostilities. 
Speculators have made hundreds of 
thousands on small initial investments 
and the fever still rages. We saw Beth- 
lehem Steel at 35 last year with no 
particular demand, while now it is 
around 350 and considered a good pur- 
chase in some quarters; Electric Boat 
went begging at 2, while it has been 
in demand at 500; and so it runs with 
many similar stocks. 

In the midst of so much excitement 
over war stocks, shaken confidence 
about some bonds, doubt as to general 
business conditions and the uncertain- 
ties as to the outcome of the Anglo- 
French loan, the standard railroad 
bond has suffered, but in most cases 
only as a result of liquidation and com- 
petition, rather than from the lack of 
intrinsic value. Still, when it is real- 
ized that bonds .s a class are selling 
at average prices below those of the 
1907 depression with no immediate 


prospect of an advance, we wonder 
whether it is wise to buy them or spec- 
ulate in stocks. 

It would be folly to make predictions, 
because no one knows just where we 
are at. If the war loan is successful the 
usual amount of crops will be shipped 
to Europe, the American people will 
own Anglo-French bonds and the farm- 
er and manufacturer will have plenty of 
cash to spend or invest. That much is 
good, inasmuch as the exchange sit- 
uation will have been relieved and no 
money will have left the country. But 
if the credit we now give does not e 
sult in a speedy end to the war—and 
there is no reason why it necessarily 
should—we may have to provide more 
funds in three months, or six or a year. 
The question is this: if the war does not 
end in, say, a year and the Allies waat 
more credit, can we let them have it? 

We are therefore in a period of easy 
money with impending uncertainties, 
when sound judgment should be exer- 
cized in making investments. Only the 
best should be purchased, especially in 
view of the fact that even these are 
selling at low prices. The general or 
refunding mortgage bonds of great 
railroad systems like the Atchison, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, 
Chicago & North Western, Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Louisville & 
Nashville, Illinois Central, and others 
of like class, are as safe investments 
as it is possible to obtain. The prime 
bonds of all these systems are legal in- 
vestments for savings banks in New 
York and other states, and sell on an 
investment basis of from 4.50 per cent 
to 4.75 per cent, while in normal times 
the return is about 4.30 per cent. 

Many issues of municipal bonds 
should commend themselves to investors 
who have saved with a view to con- 
serving principal rather than gaining 
a large income. Such issues are general 
credit obligations of states, counties, 
cities, towns, etc.; interest is guaran- 
teed by the taxing power of the com- 
munity given to it by law; they are 
legal investments for savings banks in 
many states, eligible as security for 
postal savings deposits and are exempt 
from all federal income taxes. Current 
offerings of these bonds include those 
of Newark and Jersey City, New 
Jersey; Toledo, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; 
New Haven, Connecticut; Portland, 
Oregon; King County, Washington; 
State of Tennessee; Mt. Vernon, New 
York; Minneapolis; and many others, 
the yield ranging from 4 per cent to 
4.70 per cent. 

Bonds of established public service 
corporations have a record for stability 
of earnings, with normal increases 
yearly, that even many railroads can- 
not surpass. As these companies supply 
communities with necessities such as 
transportation, light, heat, power, water 
and gas, there is always a demand for 
practically all of the commodities. This 
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demand increases with the growth in 
population of the section served and 
is not materially lessened even during 
periods of depression, excepting in 
cases of concerns which supply only 
transportation or power. Reputable in- 
vestment houses have marketed large 
amounts of such securities, after mak- 
ing exhaustive investigations as to se- 


curity, earning power, franchises, pub- return on your invest- 

lic relations, ete. The yield on this : Secured by First Mortgage on real estate 
class of bonds varies from five to six ment but ~_ sacrifice improved with modern buildings in estab- 
per cent, and first mortgage bonds on safety in proportion. It lished sections. 


which the interest is earned twice over 
or better are regarded as absolutely 
conservative investments. They are rap- 
idly gaining favor among banks and 
insurance companies as well as private 








High Return— 


High Risk 


You can obtain a high 


is wiser in the end to 
invest in good bonds re- 
turning from 412% to 6% 
with safety of principal. 


Chicago 6% 


Investments 


For $100, $500, or More 


Large margin of security and excellent 
income. 


Several issues now available, which our 
Fifty Years successful experience in this 


investors. 

It is natural that, with the increas- 
ing demand for funds from European 
governments willing to pay from four 
and a half per cent to six per cent, our 
bonds which yielded from four per cent 
to five per cent should have found that 
sort of competition injurious, particu- 
larly when accompanied by liquidation. 
But, with the credit of the belligerents 
strained to the utmost, there will cer- 
tainly be a limit to their securing credit 
or selling securities, and it may be pos- 
sible for our own bonds to rank on a 
higher plane than government issues — 


in the near future. s AFETY and INCOME 


So long as this country is fairly 
are assured when you invest in a 


prosperous, interest will be earned and 
NEBRASKA FARM MORTGAGE 


paid on sound securities. The private 
investor buys bonds to keep, he desires 

Safety is unquestioned. Income 
is as great as is consistent with 


primarily safety of principal and a 
absolute safety. 


field qualifies us to recommend to in- 
vestors requiring safety, attractive rate, 
and salability. 


Send for Circular ‘‘I-104”’ 


Redmond so. 


33 Pine Street 
New York 


Ask for Circular AB 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 South La Salle St., Chicago 
































How the French 
Invest 


The French have long been known 
as the shrewdest investors in the 
werld. In France people of small 
income buy a few shares of stock, 
or small bonds, and pay for them 
in easy monthly installments. 


good yield rather than superior mar- 
ketability. So, even if a bond declines 
five points, nothing is to be feared so 
long as a sale is not necessary. The 
American people have begun to acquire 
the saving habit which has long been 
attributed to the French. This is best 
shown by the increases in deposits of 
all banks, particularly postal savings 
banks, and by the demand for odd-lots 
of stocks of prominent corporations and 
bonds in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1000. Investors should realize that 
present conditions afford opportunities 
in the field of investments which may 
be the corner-stone of many a fortune, 
and they should acquire the saving and 
investing habit. 


Some time ago this plan was intro- 
duced in America and already over 
30% of the Stock Exchange trans- 
actions are in “odd lots.” This 
shows how safe and _ profitable 
people of small income find this 
method of saving and investment. 


We respectfully solicit inquiry 
and business from investors, large 
or small, wishing to deal with 
a thoroly responsible house. 


You may buy one share or more, 
and terms of payment may be ar- 
ranged according to your income, 
Reliable information about any se- 
curity provided by our Statistical 
Department. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET C-2 
“The Partial Payment Plan” 


describing this method of saving 
and investment. 


Our Booklet-—‘‘A Farm Mortgage’ — 
sent upon request. 











The reports heard from time to time in FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY HELDON, MORGA 
the past of a combination of several of the F. B. KNAPP, President AND COMPANY 
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in a more positive form than heretofore, 
and were partly responsible for the ad- 
vance in Bethlehem Steel, which is men- 
tioned as the probable head of the amalga- 
mation. The Cambria and Midvale Steel 
Companies, it is said, have gone into new 
hands, altho not identical, and according 
to the reports these companies will be 
among those which will make up a new cor- 
poration which will in strength and size 
be a rival to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The steel market is distinctly 
strong, with advancing prices chiefly due to 
the extremely heavy export demand and 
partly also to the active inquiry which is 
beginning to come from the railways of 
the United States, which have long been 
purchasers on a very small scale. 


CAPITAL ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 42 Broadway, New York 




















WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL BUT 


SERVICE. 


And for that we obtain a commission only, on transactions. We should like to 
establish relations with a limited number of readers of The Independent, who, 


living outside of New York, desire counsel and first hand information to help in 
making sound investments. Any Business Inquiry will receive prompt atten- 


tion. Write today. 


DOMINICK BROS. & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 49 Wall Street, New York 








The following dividends are announced: 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent; common, 2 per cent; 
both payable October 5. 
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THINK THIS OVER— 


If you knew a man who all his 
life had paid every indebtedness in 
full on the day it came due you 
would naturally trust him. 

In the twenty-four years that I 
have conducted this business I have 


sold approximately $4,000,000 
worth of 


NORTH DAKOTA FARM MORTGAGES 


to thousands of investors and not 
one of them has ever lost one dollar 
of interest or principal. 

Doesn’t this mean that my North 
Dakota Farm Mortgages are worth 
very careful consideration the next 
time you have a few hundred dol- 
lars to invest? 


Ask for booklet 209 when you write 








Walter L.Williamson 


Lisbon 








Wm.A.Read&(Co. 


Investment Bonds 


We invite inquiries relative 
to the investment of funds, 
informa- 
securities 


statistical 
regarding 


or for 


tion 


Nassau and Cedar Streets 
New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston London 
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WOMEN AND ENDOWMENT 
INSURANCE 


Self-supporting young women, in 
greater numbers each year, are turning 
to endowment insurance as a depositary 
for a portion of their savings. In choos- 
ing this form of investment they are, 
as it seems to me, exercizing that fac- 
ulty so highly developed in their sex: 
instinct. It is the experience of insur- 
ance solicitors that when a woman 
who has no dependents to protect has 
examined all the different plans offered 
by life insurance companies, and come 
to a good understanding of them, she 
will generally look with favor on the 
endowment forms. This choice is only 
modified when a part of her earnings 
are necessary to the support or com- 
fort of some less independent member 
of her family whose condition would be 
unfavorably affected by her death, in 
which case she considers a greater 
amount of insurance protection, for the 
premium an endowment costs, more 
judicious. Whether founded on reason 
or instinct, the conclusions are sound. 

About one-third of the inquiries 
which come to this department seeking 
advice on insurance matters are from 
women who earn their own living and 
I find, when a choice is indicated, that 
most of them incline to the 20-year en- 
dowment policy. Another noticeable and 
remarkable fact is that not one woman 
who has consulted me on the subject 
during nearly three years has indicated 
a disposition to consider any but the 
oldest and best established companies. 
Fully one-half, perhaps a larger pro- 
portion, of the inquiries received from 
men show that they are “flirting” with 
institutions of various kinds which 
claim to furnish protection under con- 
ditions more favorable or at a net cost 
lower than those which I will here call 
the veterans of the life insurance busi- 
ness. From which I conclude that wom- 
en are more disposed towards absolute 
security; and that men are inclined to 
“take a chance” on the future if they 
can, in doing so, make a present saving 
on costs. In this the judgment of the 
former is the sounder; for, as I have 
observed on many occasions, there are 
no bargains in life insurance. 

The self-supporting young woman 
whose family relations are such as will 
permit her to invest her surplus earn- 
ings, acts wisely when she places a part 
of them in the purchase of an endow- 
ment policy; and, I will add, she will 
emphasize the. wisdom of the act if, in- 
stead of using the annual dividends, 
she will permit them to remain for ac- 
cumulation with the company and be- 
come payable with the endowment at 
maturity, or at death if it occurs prior 




















DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company | 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, October 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, September 30, 1915. 


G. D. Mitnz, Treasurer. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Preferred Stock. 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of this Corporation, payable October 1, 
1915, to preferred stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 25, 1915. ‘Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


LA ROSE CONSOLIDATED MINES COMPANY. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%, payable October 20, 
1915, to shareholders of record of September 30, 
1915. The transfer books of the Company will 
close September 30 and reopen October 19, 1915. 
LeHURAY, Secretary and Treasurer. 























OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 
15 Broad Street, New York, Sept. 21, 1915. 
A. a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 2ist day of September, 
1915, a dividend of $2 per share was declared on 
the capital stock of this Company, payable on and 
after the 15th day of October, 1915. to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on the 30th 
day of September, 1915. 
F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO, 65. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable October 15th, 1915, at the office of the 
Company, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 22, 5. 

JOHN W. DAMON, Assistant Treasurer. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
49 Wall Street. 

PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 25 

New York City, September 22, roa 
The Directors of this Company have today de- 
duel a dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
(2%%) PER CENT. from_the surplus earnings 
of the Company upon the Preferred Stock, pay- 
able October 30th, 1915, at the offices of the Com- 
pany, to the Preferred stockholders of record on 
October 25, 1915. : 
The a. F.. books of the preferred stock will 
be closed on October 25, 1915, at three o’clock 
P. M., and opened on November 1, 1915, at ten 


“cl 
— jos. A. KNOX, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A quarterly dividend of 1%% on the PRE- 
FERRED stock of this Company will be paid 
October 15, 1915. 

A dividend of one and one-balf per cent on 
the COMMON stock of this Company for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1915, will be paid 
October 30, 1915. 

Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of September 30, 1915. ; 

H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

New York, September 22, 1915. 

















First Mortgages on Oregon 
Washington & Idaho Farms connervatively were three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. rite, for. list. 
Beuereaux Mortgage Co. SNe 
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TEACHERS 


We have prepared interesting 
literature telling how The Inde- 
pendent is being used as a text- 
book in schools thruout the land 
in connection with English, Cur- 
rent History and Civil Govern- 

| ment classes. Mailed free on re-" 
| quest. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Outside Room 


with private bath or toilet 
for 


$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
No Higher 


Fort 
Dearborn 


Hotel 


Chicago 


Conveniently located for busi- 
ness, shopping and theatre. 

Just opposite La Salle Street 
Station—La Salle Street at Van 
Buren. 


Hotel Sherman Company 











Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. shis can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER. Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired. and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 

Broadway, New York City. 














to that date. As compared with the 
principal sum, the yearly dividends are 
small amounts and if withdrawn are 
easily wasted. When allowed to remain 
for twenty years or more, they become 
substantial additions. 








J. V. T., Glencoe, N. M.—The company 
about which you make inquiry was organ- 
ized in 1910 with an authorized capital of 
$125,000, of which $107,840 is paid up. 
It has met with average success; its assets 
on December 31, 1914, being $266,863, of 
which $23,417 is net surplus. It seems to 
be properly managed and is making fair 
progress. Its total insurance in force én 
date mentioned was slightly in excess of 


? , ° 


G. E. M., Pineville, N. C.—All the com- 
panies you mention are good 
cially and prompt and just in the payment 
of claims. (1) Is well managed and pays 
fair dividends, but not nearly as large as 
those made and paid by (2) which stands 
in the front rank in every particular and 
is the best of the three from the viewpoint 
of the policyholder. (8) This company will, 
I fear, eventually prove to be a disap- 
pointment, particularly in the matter of 
net cost to policyholders. It is steadily los- 
ing ground in several directions. 

A. M. F., Lebanon, Mo.—If you are not 
yet fifty I would advise you to drop all 
the assessment insurance you are carrying 
and secure what you can for the money in 
a good legal reserve company. You ask me 
to name the best of the three institutions 
in which you are carrying assessment in- 
surance, and I answer: the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, Iowa. You also say you 
are contemplating replacing some of this 
insurance by getting a policy in the Mu- 
tual Life. You will never regret it: the 
Mutual is a most excellent policyholders’ 
company. 

A. H. C., Oleott, N. Y.—You are cor- 
rect: rates of premium per $1000, per year, 
vary with the different kinds of policies 
issued. To illustrate: (I am quoting the 
rates of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, New Jersey, at your 
age on several kinds of policies). Ordinary 
life (which means premiums thruout the 
period of life), $22.26; 10-premium life 
(which means that all premiums are paid 
up in ten years), $52.61; 15-payment life, 
$38.94; 20-payment life, $32.28; 10-year 
endowment, $102.25; 15-year endowment, 
$66.24 ; 20-year endowment, $48.67. I would 
advise you, for the purposes you have in 
mind, to take a 35-year endowment, the 
annual premium for which is $28, leaving 
the dividends with the company to shorten 
the term of maturity. You have in this the 
protection against death you want at a 
moderate cost and a savings medium. 


F. D. V., Fitehville, Conn.—Confidence 
in one’s self is indispensable to success as 
a salesman of life insurance. One should 
be able to feel that one can burn the 
bridges behind, and win thru. We some- 
times lose what might be gained by fear- 
ing to attempt. Much is said and written 
about the “art” of salesmanship, and there 
are numerous experts teaching it; but none 
of the methods will equal in results the 
effort made by an honest, truthful and in- 
telligent man or woman who in a natural, 
straightforward manner presents an article 
on its naked merits. If the salesman sin- 
cerely believes in his own goods, he cannot 
fail to impress his auditor. Cannot you, for 
a time, combine your present occupation 
with life insurance? You may have a cou- 
ple of hours in the evening you could de- 
vote to the work. You would learn much 
that way in three or four months; and in 
any event, you could determine your chances 
of success or failure as a solicitor. 

What your 72-year-old friend with the 
A. O. U. W. certificate should do is a 
poser. Any way you look at it causes it 
to appear a speculation. I am inclined to 
the opinion I would hold on to the full 
amount and take the chances on a raise 
of rates. 
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Going Deaf? 


Deaf people hear clearly. Write at 
once for particulars of the latest wonder 
“si se pet the improved 


NEW Thin Receiver Model 
Mears Ear Phone 


Thousands of sufferers from deafness 


have recovered their hearing with this per- 
fected instrument, It has 96 sounds covering 5 entire 
octaves of 12tones each. In this instrument you get, 

at last, the perfection of the hearing device. All 
cuanges in sound adjustment instantly made by a 
touch of the finger to suit any condition of the hearing 
organs or to register either loud or ordinary sounds. 


Free Trial isesitere "win 

liberal terms, Will you 

try a Mears Ear Phone for 15 days in your own home, 

absolute! 75 free? Will you believe the evidence of your 

ownears? That isall we ask. Send for free trial offer. 

96 Degrees?esitively the very 

newest, latest inven- 

tion for the deaf. You 

0 UE get the real tones of the 

natural voice—the finest 

quallties in music. In this latest perfected ear phone 

we have striven to Gg to all deaf persons sound 

responses as nearly like those of the normal ear as 

possible. You will be truly amazed when you put 

this thin receiver phone to your, ear for the first time. 

Write for the free book on deafness, Get our direct- 
to-you-from-our-laboratory offer. 


Valuable Book FREE 


The Mears Ear Phone book — mailed 


free—explainsall the causes of deafness: tells 
how to stop the progress of the malady and how to 
treat it. Write at once—now—for this Free Book and 
our Special Introductory Offer. Send a postal today. 


Mears Ear Phone Co. 


45 West 34th St. Dept.2487 New York 


LITERARY SERVICE BASED ON MERIT ! 


We are especially equipped to prepare outlines and complete work 
for Debates, Orations, Essays, Talks, Speeches and In4titution 
Discussions. Price per outli:.e, $1.00. Other work, §2.00 per 
1,000 words. P. A. Miller's Literary Agency, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated pg 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the BB amg by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 


pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

Cee CUNNG Gicsrccsececiece 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 

TD GORDO. cccccccccccesecs 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GOONIES: coc. ccesiconeseepess 83,811,450 00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

Pe Gc n2cace bie beeteenw 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

IEE Gis «6000 00000600%% 23,020,223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

OE Bi csccosccccvccesevecee 14, 101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 


reducing the cost of isurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN. Chairman of the Board 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY. 2d Vice-Pres. 








G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, See. 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE A “Standard” 


BUILT-IN BATH IN 


YOUR BATHROOM 


The “Standard” Built-in Bath (“Conred” pattern shown above) 
is made complete in one piece, builds into the walls and floor with 
no hidden places to lodge dirt and moisture, is five inches lower 
than the ordinary bath on feet, and is enameled all over, com- 
bining the beauty and cleanliness of china with the strength of 
iron. It is easy to clean and is made for building into 
either right or left corner, in a recess or wall at back only. 





LIST PRICE 
FIXTURES 


BATHROOM 


shown, $68.00. 











“‘Conred’”’ Bath, 5-ft. size, enameled all over as 
“‘Laton”’ Lavatory, size 20x24, 
complete as shown, 
Total list price $136.00, 
including freight, piping and 


$38.00. ‘‘Expulso’’ Closet $30.00. 
(fixtures only), not 


labor installing. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about these fixtures or see them 


in all “Standard” Showrooms. 
Look for the 


Dept. M 


Illustrated literature on request. 
Green and Gold Guarantee Label. 


Standard Sanitary TI)fg. Co, Pittsburgh 


“Standard” Showrooms 


eee eeeeeeeseeee 


ashington, D.C.....200 Southern Building 
106 Sixth St. 


seeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


++eesseeeee259 Richmond St., E. 
penandhe 20-28 Jackson St., W. 
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You Can Look 
Years Younger 


Why have tell-tale wrinkles, an 
unsightly double chin, or lifeless 
sallow skin, when my Beauty Exer- 
cises will quickly change all this 
and make you so much more 
attractive? 

As my way is “Just Nature’s 
Way,’’ results come soon and are 
lasting. Write today for my FREE 
Booklet and learn about this won- 
derful method. If you will tell me 
what improvements you would like, 
I can write you more helpfully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. 3310, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The first Woman to teach Sctentific 
Facial Exercise. 












NEURASTHENIA 


A New Book, fully illustrated, over 300 pages, by 
r. J. H. KELLOGG 
Superintendent of Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Explains causes of nervousness and how to obtain relief 
through new and successful hods of home tr Any 
reader of this magazine mav, by sending $2, secure this val- 
uable book for examination, with privilege of returning in 
two days for refund. Send order to 

Goop Heattu Pustisuine Co. 
310 W. Main St.. Battle Creek, Michigan 


iG THE PHOTOPLAY 
_ A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of the photoplay, tiugat by Arthur » Editor, 
Tas Puorortay Avtnor. 25)-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 












A SILVER QUARTER sent at our risk, with 
the name and address of a friend, will secure 
eight consecutive issues of THE INDEPENDENT 
for him. Introduce your acquaintances to THE 
INDEPENDENT in its new form. 


PEBBLES 


He evidently wants to write it Yuan Shi 
Kai-ser.—Columbia State. 


The Grand Duke is the Czar’s second 
cousin, once remeyed.—COolumbia State. 


She—You are too severe, James. Even 
the suffraget is one of God’s screechers.” 
—Life. 


But how can a nation that has a Roose- 
velt be called unprepared for war?—Co!- 
umbia State. 


Almost everything is beginning to show 
signs of fall except Constantinople.— Wash- 
ington Post. 


For diplomats also there is an eleventh 
commandment: “Don’t get caught !”—Nei 
York Tribune. 


The war may have been made in Ger- 
many, but it isn’t being fought there. 
—Philadelphia Press 


Kipling’s declaration that the battle-line 
is the “frontier of civilization” will be 
promptly confirmed by the Germans.— .- 
Newark News. 


Sergeant (to squad of recruits)—Fyes 
right! Eyes right! Number Four, eyes 
right! 

Number Four-—Sure. Had ’em tested by 
the travelin’ optimist at Buggaboo !—Syd- 
ney Bulletin. 


Goldsmith—W ould you like any name or 
motto engraved on it, sir? 

Customer (who has chosen an engage- 
ment ring)—Ye-yes-um, “Augustus to 
Irene.” And—ha—look here, don’t ah—cut 
Irene very deep.—Punch. 


“Where’s your little brother?” 

“He hurt himself.” 

“How ?’ 

“We were seeing who could lean out of 
the window the farthest, and he won.”— 
Technical World Magazine. 


“Well, Dinah, I- hear you are married.” 

“Yassum,” said the former cook, “I’se 
done got me a man now.” 

“Is he a good provider?” 

“Yassum. He’s a mighty good pervider, 
but I’se powerful skeered he’s gwine ter 
git kotched at it.’"—Birmingham Age Her- 
ald. 


An elderly German and his wife were 
much given to quarreling. One day, after a 
particularly unpleasant scene, the old wom- 
an remarked with a sigh: “Vell, I vish 
I vas in heafen.” 

“T vish I vas in a beer garden!” shouted 
her husband. 

“Ach, ja!” cried the old wife; “always 
you try to pick out the best for yourself!’ 
—Ezchange. 


The hotel was not a very good one and 
the traveling men knew it. Nevertheless 
they were obliged to go there when they 
came late at night to the little town. In 
the middle of the night one of them was 
dimly conscious that something was wrong. 
Suddenly he realized that the trouble came 
from a leaking gas jet. 

“Wake up, Bill!” he shouted, shaking 
his friend violently ; “the gas is escaping!” 

“Well,” growled Bill, “can you blame 
it?’—Eachange. 


Sir Walter Raleigh, professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Oxford, recently arrived 
in New York. 

An American colleague, in London, wrote 
to a friend in the United States to meet 
Sir Walter, but supplied only the descrip- 
tion of him that he was “a very tall man.” 
The friend has just written to London: 

“I watched several tall men come down 
the gangplank, and when I saw one who I 
thought might be Raleigh I walked up to 
him and said, ‘Excuse me, sir, are you Sir 
Walter Raleigh? He happened to be a very 
typical Westerner and not the professor of 
English Literature at Oxford, and he re- 

lied : 
pn ‘No, sir, I’m Christopher Columbus.’ ” 





—Exgchange. 
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SERBIA’S REFUGEES 


The Serbian Agricultural Relief 
Committee has decided this year to 
take a new form of relief in addi- 
tion to its agricultural work, namely, 
the care of the orphans whose fathers 
“were killed in battle or died of disease, 
and whose mothers died of typhus. 

In September some 5000 of these 
children were living in the woods and 
fields, in groups of eight or ten, where 
the older cared for the younger. At 
nightfall they would go into the vil- 
lages and huddle in the shelter of some 
house-wall. In the morning the older 
children stood in the bread line and 
got bread for themselves and the little 
ones, and all day they “played” in the 
woods, as letters report. 

Children of the refugees from Aus- 
tria are in the worst situation, for they 
had first to make long hurried marches 
with their families, which taxed their 
strength, and then went thru _ the 
horrors of the typhus epidemic. 

A strong committee has been formed 
in Serbia, consisting of American, Ser- 
bian, English and French relief work- 
ers, to take charge of the disbursement 
of such funds as can be sent for the 
support of the orphans. Their idea is 
to obtain a grant of the buildings of 
a monastery, and to house as many 
children as possible there. 

Money will be received by the Ser- 
bian Agricultural Relief Committee, 70 
Fifth avenue, or its bankers, Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan & Company. Donations of 
clothing are also needed, and full direc- 
tions for making kits will be sent on 
application to the committee. 











REMARKABLE REMARKS 





Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—I am not 
fighting the unions. 

Dr. DumBA—All I have to say is—that 
I have nothing to say. 

Saran BERNHARDT—One’s art does not 
depend on one’s pedal power. 

Ep. Howr—I do not believe there is any 
such disease as the hookworm. 

Baron READING—I could not trust my- 
self to say half my thoughts. 


PROFESSOR CANBY OF YALE—Being an 
American is a fearful responsibility. 

Wooprow WiLson—This nation from 
the beginning was a spiritual enterprise. 

JosePpH H. CHoatE—I am in constant, 
daily, nightly sympathy with the Allies. 

ARTHUR WILSON oF HaArvarD—Her 
squiggles—they were decidedly aposematic. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—I abominate the 
old religious pictures by “great masters.” 

BISHOP OF Lonpon—The one thing most 
to be dreaded just now is an inconclusive 
peace. 

JAMES J. Hir1—American interests will 
be better served if our people cease specu- 
lating. 

EmMPeroR WiLtt1AM—I will not make 
peace until this sword is snatched out of 
my hand. 

ELIzABETH HAMILTON-MuNciE, M.D.— 
A eugenic marriage is a _foretaste of 
heaven. 

PRESIDENT YUAN Sut K’at—The biggest 
fool in the world is he who desires to be 
emperor. 

WARDEN Tom OsBorNE—Sing Sing could 
stand my death, but Sing Sing could not 
stand my removal. 

CHANCELLOR Day—The Hohenzollern 
dynasty should be annihilated, exterminat- 
ed root and branch. 

Hvuco MuNSTERBERG—A_ republic for 
Germany would be as ridiculous as a mon- 
archy for the United States. 

Count OkuMA—Territorial expansion 
is not only politically, but also economic- 
ally a policy behind the age. 

CouNT VON BeERNSTORFF—The alleged 
atrocities committed in the Ottoman Em- 
pire appear to be pure invention. 

ALICE NIELSEN—I don’t believe a woman 
can become a true artist until she has ex- 
perienced the joys of motherhood. 

WittiaM H. Tart—I said I was out of 
politics, but that does not mean I am not 
going to take an interest in politics. 


Lina CAVALIERI—If it is raining dress 
for the walk in the coquettish little rub- 
ber boots that are now so fashionable. 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON—Bears used 
to come right into camp undisturbed by 
the barking of dogs or the shouting of men. 


ADMIRAL Fiske, U. S. N.—The Chris- 
tian religion is at this moment being made 
to exert a powerful influence, not towards 
peace, but towards war. 


THEODORE RoosEvett—As to the _ hy- 
phenated American, he endeavors to serve 
his foreign fatherland, without exposing 
his own wretched carcass. 


K. S. Inur—Japanese children born in 
this country are proving to be as much 
American as those of any other nation in 
their manners, customs and ideas. 


Rev. CuHarLEs M. SHELDON—I cut out 
of two Sunday papers, a few weeks ago, 
printed in one of our. large cities, twenty- 
seven columns of what seemed to me inde- 
cent matter. 


Miss EpytHe M. Jones, oF DAVIDSON- 
VILLE, MARYLAND—I am twenty-three years 
old, have blue eyes, light hair, etc., and will 
send my picture to any one having good 
recommendations and position. 


Wiu1aM T. Foster, PRESIDENT REED 
CoLLEGE—Intercollegiate athletics is an 
American institution which provides a 
costly, injurious, and excessive regime of 
physical training for a few students, espe- 
cially those who need it least. 
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A man is as old as he feels—and whether he feels old at fifty or 
young at sixty depends upon the food he eats, the exercise he takes and 
the habits that govern his social intercourse and business activity. 
To keep the body young and active and the mind alert and buoyant, 
cut out heavy, high proteid foods and eat Shredded Wheat with fruits 
and vegetables. 


Shredded Wheat 


contains all the body-building material in the whole wheat grain made 
digestible by steam-cooking. shredding and baking. It represents 
the last word in scientific preparation of the whole wheat grain for the 
human stomach. It contains everything needed for the building of the 
perfect human body—a food for youngsters and grown-ups. 





Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked and ready-to- 
serve. Try one or more of the delicious little 
loaves of baked wheat for breakfast with milk 
or cream. Serve for lunch or supper with sliced 
bananas, peaches, berries or other fruits. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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